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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Industrial Péace (pp. 7, 8) 


_ Every effort to resolve the conflict between capital and 
labor must be encouraged. The prosperity of the country 
and the future of our democratic system depends in large 
part on a solution to the strike problem that bedevils pro- 
duction and turns society into warring camps. There is no 
‘easy solution in a democracy, Each side has the right to 
argue for what it believes is just. But each side must also 
learn the discipline of conciliation and arbitration; each 
tide must know that social justice demands concessions from 
those best able to surrender an advantage for the common 
good. A committee on mediation of industria] disputes with- 
_@ every industry and in every community is a step in the 


“right direction. 


OBJECTIVES P 


To understand the causes of labor disputes in industry. 

' To consider the interests of the public in all arbitration 

proceedings and to make provisions for the public to be 
“represented wherever boards or arbitration are established. 
- To learn the meaning of the term “community coopera- 
tion” as practicd in Toledo and Louisville and to recognize 
“its limitations in industrial disputes that cannot be confined 
"to local areas. 


“DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


What specific industries best lend themselves to settle- 
‘ment by a committee of citizens representing capital, labor 
and the public? Why is it difficult to apply such ideas to the 
"steel industry? 
| Why is it that once a strike is called it is very difficult 
to talk over the problem that caused the strike in a friendly, 
“reasonable way? What new factors are introduced once a 
‘strike breaks out? When must the Peace Board act? 
Define conciliation, mediation, arbitration. 
| If the community government takes the initiative and in- 
yites both management and labor to sit down at a table 
‘with representatives of the public at large, why is it bad 
‘tactics for either labor or management to refuse to heed 
gach a request? 
_ What is the function of the United States Conciliation 
pe of the Department of Labor? 





SECOND SEMESTER’S COMING 


Next week, January 27, there will be no issue of 
World Week, since the majority of schools will be 
conducting mid-year examinations or holidays at this 
time. The next regular issue, the first one of the Second 
Semester, will be dated: 


February 3, 1947 
Among its features: . 

Thomas Alva Edison, first of two picture pages on 
the great inventor on the 100th anniversary of his 
birth. 

Viet Nam — the Republic fighting the French Re- 
public, 

Safeguarding Yourtown’s Health — A Good Citizen- 
ship article on how a local Public Health Department 
operates, 











Why must both management and labor justify their view- 
points before the representatives of the public? How may 
a strike be lost if both management and labor in a com- 
munity disregard their neighbors who compose the vast ma- 
jority of the town’s population? Why is it important to have 


the newspapers handle the publicity objectively and impar-_ 


tially? 
REFERENCES: 


“Toledo Offers a Plan for Industrial Peace,” New York 
Times Magazine, Nov. 24, 1946, p. 16. 

“Louisville’s Industrial Peace,” The Commonweal, Novy. 
15, 1946, p. 108. 

“If You Don’t Want Strikes in Your City,” American City, 
July, 1946, p. 110. 

Harper’s for Nov., Dec., 1946, and Jan., 1947, articles by 
Peter F. Drucker on “The Way to Industrial Peace.” 


Sugar (pp. 10, 11) 


A country’s standard of living has been measured by the 
amount of sugar it consumes. The more sugar, the higher 
the standard, This is because sugar enters into so many 





- Fuxury foods like candy and soft drinks. Besides the food 
value of sugar, there are a great many industrial uses of 
_ the sweet stuff. Sugar is a combination of carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen, three basic elements that enter into the man- 
ufacture of hundreds of commodities. Acetone, which is de- 
tived from sugar, is essential in the making of gunpowder. 
That explains the sugar scarcity during wartime when mil- 
lions of pounds have to be diverted to ammunition. The 
Scarcity right now will begin to be remedied once beet pro- 
duction in Europe is back on its feet, and the Philippines 
and Hawaii are restored. The millions of pounds of sugar 
shipped abroad for relief can then be cut and will remain 


a in this country to re-establish five-cent pop and _ nickel 


candy bars. 
DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


A football coach in one of our leading colleges used to 
feed his team chocolate bars between halves. Why, do you 
think, did he follow such a practice? 

Can you give reasons why sugar, and not bread, is a better 
indicator of a high standard of living? 

Why do they not refine cane sugar into its final commer- 
cial product in places like Cuba and Puerto Rico, where 
the cane grows but instead send it forth as big chunks of 
brown sugar in gunny sacks? 

The corporations that grow beet sugar in the United 
States are always trying to increase the tariff on imported 
cane sugar. Why can’t they compete with the sugar that is 
grown in the Caribbean Islands? 

Why is there still a shortage of sugar today? When do you 
expect rationing wil] end? 


ACTIVITY SUGGESTIONS 


Popular encyclopedias contain information on sugar re- 
fining. Assign reports in which differences between molas- 
ses, brown sugar, confectioners sugar, etc., are made, Sam- 
ples may be requested of each type if available. The chem- 
istry department may have some suggestions to make on 
the industrial uses of sugar. 


REFERENCES: 


“The Sugar Question Box,” U. S. Sugar Refiners’ Assn., 
186 Front St., New York City. Free. 

“The National Sugar Problem,” same address as above. Free. 

“Sugar, Sweet and Short,” New York Times Magazine, Dec. 
1, 1946, p. 71. 

“Treatise on Sugar,” Michigan Sugar Co., Second Nat'l, Bank 
Bldg., Saginaw, Mich. Free. 

“Cuba, American Sugar Bowl,” 


1947. 


National Geographic, Jan., 


Central America (pp. 5, 6) 


The coffee and banana republics of Central America are 
little test-tubes undergoing explosive reactions that seldom 
make the headlines. Most of them are little dictatorships run 
by foreign capital. The people lead wretched lives and the 
death rate is high. Yet they are our neighbors who supply us 
with fruit, coffee and other sub-tropical products, 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


With the distinguished exception of Costa Rica, most of 
the countries in Central America have had numerous revo- 


lutions in their checkered history. What reasons can you gi 
for the frequent political revolts in the small banana # 
publics? How do you explain Costa Rica’s exception 
the rule? 
What is the most important fact in the history of Panam 
To what do we attribute its independence? ' 
Would the large corporations that contro] the economi¢ 
life of the small republics gain any benefits if they encour-; 
aged a higher degree of literacy among the common people? 
Have they anything to profit by supporting military dicta- 
tors in power? 
Who was Ferdinand de Lesseps? Do you know why Amal 
ican engineers succeeded in building the Panama Canal 
where he failed? 
What is the connection between the Republic of Panama 
and the Panama Canal Zone? 


ACTIVITY SUGGESTIONS 

Assign special reports on the building of the Panama 
Canal. Include biographies of de Lesseps, Goethals, and 
Gorgas. 


REFERENCES: 

Newsweek, May 22, 1944; Jan. 29, 1945. 

Time, April 17, May 15, and Nov. 6, 1944. 

Inter-American, March, 1944. 

National Geographic, Nov., 1944; Oct., 1946. 

Costa Rican Life, by Dr. John Biesanz, Columbia University 
Press, 1945, $3.00. 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE QUIZ 


1. What are our two chief sources of sugar? (beets and 
cane sugar) 

2. What compound derived from sugar is used in the | 
manufacture of explosives? (acetone) 

38. From what language is the word ‘sugar’ derived? } 
(Sanskrit ) ; 

4. What state in the Union produces the largest propor- 
tion of our cane sugar? (Louisiana) 

5. What Caribbean island is the biggest producer of } 
sugar? (Cuba) 

6. Name two towns that have introduced successfully 
labor-management committees to prevent strikes? (Toledo 
and Louisville) 

7. What branch of the Department of Labor sends agents 
to mediate industrial disputes and try to prevent strikes? 7 
(U. S. Conciliation Service) 

8. What do the natives of Central America call the reed 
sleeping mats which they commonly use? (petates) 

9. What Latin American republic has the lowest illiteracy © 
rate? (Costa Rica) q 

10. What engineer tried and failed to build the Panama 
Canal? (de. Lesseps) 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 12) 
I. Central America: 1-(d); 2-(b); 3-(c); 4-(d); 5-(a); 6-(b); 9 
7-(b). 
II. Sugar: 1-(c); 2-(b); 3-(a); 4-(c); 5-(d). 
III. Picture Quiz: 1-Panama; 2-Sugar cane. 
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PRECISION FOR PRODUCTION 


In your school work—arithmetic and higher 
mathematics .. . chemistry . . . accounting. . . 
physics—you learn the basic importance of 
accuracy in daily living. Hardly anything could 
be done without accuracy standards of weights, 
number and, particularly, measurement. Take 
the Ford-developed system of mass production, 
for example. There just can’t be any fitting of 
parts on the assembly lines. So every part must 
be made just right, to such close “limits” as 
1 / 10,000 part of an inch. Here are a few examples 
of how the famous Ford standards of fine 
accuracy and excellence are maintained... 


This is one of the many types 
of precision gages used in 
making a Ford car. Notice 
the two sets of gage pins. 
One set is 2/10,000 of an 
inch farther apart than the 
other. A part being inspected 
must go through the first set 
but not through the second. 
That’s why this instrument 
is called a “go-no-go” gage. 










Here are several of the world- 
famous Johansson Gage 
Blocks, made in the Ford 
Laboratories at Dearborn, and used to set and check all 

ges used in Ford production. They are accurate to within 
$71,000,000 of an inch. When you remember that 
1/1,000,000 of an inch is 3000 times finer than a human 
hair, you'll agree this is really precise measuring. 


This machine gages and sorts piston pins automatically 
at the rate of 2250 per hour. What’s more, it tests the 
pins for length and selects three sizes with accuracy to 
One ten-thousandth inch diameter. 





Besides accurate measuring, Ford’s famous precision 
standards include rigid checks on quality, to assure long 
life and reliability in every part. Here a Ford gear is bein 
tested in a special 100,000-pound compression a 
tension machine. It took 35,000 pounds of pressure to 
break a single gear tooth. 


By such insistence on precision and accuracy in 
every step of manufacture and assembly, it is 
possible to build better Ford cars, to give better 
value. No wonder owners everywhere are say- 
ing, “Ford’s Out Front!” 


. 









Siep Out with §. ..+ learn how to be 
an expert driver. Send today for your free copy 
of ““How to Be An Expert Driver” by Al Esper, 
Ford’s Chief Test Driver. Address Ford Motor 
Co., 2904 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. 
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What Is Worth Striking For? 


ftw week before Christmas four hundred students ima big city 
high school stayed out of classes. They paraded up and down in 
front of the building yelling and demanding that the others come 
with them. They tried to start a strike in another high school nearby. ~ 

The cause of it all? The principal had announced that the faculty 
would assign a substantial piece of homework to be done by every 
student during the two-week Christmas vacation. The strikers were 
only a small minority of the student body. Finding no support for 
their complaint, the strike soon petered out. . 

In another city, students struck because the school hours had — 
been changed from one session of 8:15 a.m. to 12:30 p.m., to two” 
sessions of 8:45 to 3:00. This, according to the strikers, made it im- 
possible for many students who had part-time afternoon jobs to ~~ 
continue to earn their way. 

There have been many other causes for student strikes, some 
trivial, some based on real grievances. They range from hours and 
homework to prices and quality of cafeteria food, location of schools, 
elimination of interscholastic athletics, or protests against the dis- 
missal of favorite teachers, coaches, or principals. Often there are — 
excellent reasons, beyond the control of faculties or school boards, 
why some of these policies. are necessary. But school officials are 
never wise to neglect the students’ point of view, or to fail to take 
young people into their confidence. 

A wave of student strikes makes good newspaper “copy.” Organ- 
ized unrest is in the air. Serious industrial strikes are an almost daily 
occurrence. And teachers themselves, driven to desperation by the 
cost of living, have resorted to labor’s weapons to raise their pinch- 
penny salaries. The minds of students are naturally affected by 
these conditions all around them. 

But it should be clear to responsible students that their minor 
problems are of quite a different order from the pressure suffered 
by people whose livelihood is at stake. A strike is no picnic in any — 
situation. It should always be a last resort, and those who want to _~ 
use it should think about their aims, their methods, and its possible ~ 
effects... ‘a 

A strike is a confession of failure. It means that students have 
not tried hard enough to find common-sense means of gaining their 
ends. Is there no student government in your school to hear and 
represent student opinion? Then organize one. Is there no machin- 
ery for bringing legitimate grievances before the administration? 
Then prepare a written petition and secure signatures to it. Appoint 
a student committee and request a formal hearing. Learn how to © 
discuss problems in public meetings. Enlist the support of faculty 
members and of your parents before you go off the deep end. : 

No genuine educator will refuse to listen to democratic opinion 
expressed by orderly processes. After all, they live in America tool 









OUR FRONT COVER: Sugar is an industrial 
workhorse in many ways, as the story on 
page 10 of this issue tells you. Sugar proc- 
essing is itself a big industry. The girls pack- 


aging sugor are at the ond of-e predum 
tion line that may have begun in a 
plantation or a Colorado sugar beet 
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THING WE-EAT 
TOOTSIE ROLLS, KIDS / 
WELL NEED LOTS OF 









































HERE YOU ARE, FOLKS / 


CONGRATULATIONS 
ste, puppy! \ (CAPTAIN TOOTSIE! 4 HAVE A TOOTSIE ROLL ! 
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FELLOWS! GIRLS! Be the leader of 
your crowd—a winner at sports! Eat 
Tootsie Rolls every day! They're chewy 
—chocolaty rich—packed with body- 
building ingredients to give you the 
quick energy you need. 

And treat your Mom and Dad to 
Tootsie Rolls. They'll probably surprise 
you by keeping a boxful handy all 
the time. 
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\ 
In 7" You Please! 


- - e and that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, a regular feature in 
Scholastic Magazines, is open to opinion 
on any subject and criticism of any 
kind, brickbats or orchids. We want to 
know what’s on your mind. Other read- 
ers do, too. Address Letters Editors, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. ¥Y.—The Editors. 


I understand Scholastic Magazines 
has a section for student opinions. Here’s 
one of mine. I often hear people ask 
whether there will be another war. In 
my opinion, yes. 

War takes care of the excess popu- 
lation. Also, if there weren’t war, sol- 
diers wouldn’t be as smart as they are. 
And probably the atom wouldn’t have 
been discovered. Science has learned 
many new things through war. Sure, 
we made enemies of some countries, but 
we made friends with others. 

War is something that just comes and 
goes. There'll always be a way Regard- 
less. 

E. C. 

Any objections? 


In your article “From Muscevy to 
U. S. S. R.” (Nov. 4th issue of World 


Ivan the Terrible smashed into Tartar- 
held Siberia.” This would have been 
impossible for Ivan died in 1584. I 
thought this article was very good. I 
also enjoyed very much your article on 
France in an earlier issue. 


Edward Hansen, 
Valparaiso, Indiana. 


Can’t put anything over on Indiana, 
can we? Ed Hansen is right. Ivan’s 
smash should have been dated 1581 
instead of 1851. 


2° ° . be 


Your short stories are tops. Could 
we have more of them? I like “Sharps 
and Flats,” ‘too, but I don’t think 
enough of the popular songs are men- 
tioned. 

Betty Jensen, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


If by “popular songs,” you mean the 
Hit Parade numbers, our Editor would 
like to explain that “Sharps and Flats” 
does not attempt to predict the Hit 
Parade. Its purpose is to let you know 
what music is being currently recorded 
in all fields — classical, popular, folk 
music, etc. The records we review may 
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Crane in the New York Tribune 


This New York Times cartoon of 1903 shows “’T.R.” 
happily watching the hatching of independent Panama. 


World Week for January 13 told the story of Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, and Nicaragua. Today this series on our Central American 
neighbors is completed with a visit to the three smaller countries. 


EL SALVADOR 


OR such a tiny country, E] Salvador has played a 
. surprisingly big part in Central American history. 

Salvadorans led by a parish priest, Father Delgado, 
fought in 1811 the first of Central America’s battles for in-, 
dependence from Spain. Another Salvadoran revolutionist, 
Manuel Jose Arce, headed the Central American federation 
formed in 1823 by El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Costa Rica, and Nicaragua. Later the federation’s capital 
was in E] Salvador. That country kept alive the idea of 
Central American union after the federation collapsed in 
1938. 

El Salvador was an active pioneer in the Pan-American 
Union. One of her citizens, Jose Gustavo Guerro, presided 
over the old World Court, and is now a judge of the U.N.’s 
International Court of Justice. 

E] Salvador, land of live voleanoes, has frequent political 
eruptions, too. Its many dictators during the 19th century 
seldom lasted more than two or three years. A long period 
of quiet in more recent times was broken in 1931 by an 
Indian general, Martinez. This strange mystic seized and 
held power with machine guns and secret police until 
students organized a general strike in 1944. But the cycle of 
dictatorship, revolution, and counter-revolt went on again 
after Martinez fled. 


Coffee Is King 


While generals fight for office, the real life of El Salvador 
flows along quietly in thousands of little upland farms. 
Smallest and most crowded of the continental American 
Republics (El Salvador is about as large as Maryland in 








| » both area and population), the country supports itself by 












U. N. SERIES: El Salvador, 
Costa Rica and Panama | 


raising crops on 80 per cent of its land. This is about the 
highest percentage of land cultivation in the world. ’ 

Salvadorans grow corn for food—but coffee is king of © 
their economic life. Both Europeans and Americans smack 
their lips over the mild and delicious coffee of the Salvadoran 
highlands. Around Christmas time the slim coffee trees are 
bright with the red coffee berries. Nearly everybody leaves 
his job to help get in the harvest. . 

E] Salvador would like to become an industrial country. 
It now manufactures, from a local leaf fiber called henequen, 
sacks for shipping coffee. The number of other kinds of 
factories is growing. El Salvador has potential waterpower 
that may make possible bigger industries. 

The country is trying in other ways to lessen its depend. 
ence upon coffee, which is still the only important export. _ 
Farm crops are becoming more varied. Salvadorans are” 
exporting reed sleeping mats called “petates,” and a little 
indigo, gold, silver, and derris root insecticide. The oint- 


CENTRAL AMERICA II 


ment, “balsam of Peru,” comes from the sap of a balsam 
tree that grows only in El Salvador. 

Once Germany traded very heavily with El Salvador— 
and El Salvador, alone of Central American nations, re- 
mained neutral in World War I. But when the second World 
War began, the United States overwhelmingly dominated 
Salvadoran foreign commerce. In 1941 El Salvador promptly 
declared war on the Axis. 


COSTA RICA 


Like El Salvador, Costa Rica depends too much on coffee. 
The only other big export crop, bananas, fell off badly 
in recent years, partly due to a plant disease. Costa Rica 
was the first Central American country to export bananas. 
The idea came from a U. S. citizen who was building 
railroads in Costa Rica. He started banana plantations to 
get a new product for the trains to carry. Forty years ago 
Costa Rica grew more bananas than any other country in 
the world. 

Abandoned banana plantations now are being used to 
raise cacao (for chocolate) and rope-fiber. Cinchona (the 
source of quinine) and rubber, both natives of the Western 
Hemisphere, are returning from the Far East. Just before — 
the Japs took Corregidor, a U. S. Army officer escaped 
from the Philippines with two milk cans of cinchona seeds. 
Many of the seedlings were set out in Costa’ Rica. Other 
Costa Rican exports include balsa wood, mahogany, rose 
wood furniture, gold, and tuna fish. 

Great Britain was once Costa Rica’s biggest customer. 
Recently Costa Rica has traded mostly with the U. S. 

In this small country, where more different plants grdw. 
than anywhere else on earth, is the home of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Institute of Agricultural Sciences. 

Like El] Salvador, Costa Rica has many live volcanoes: 
One of them has a mouth a mile wide, and spouts a geyser 
2,000 feet into the air. 


























































Pan American World Airways Photographic Service 
* Costa Rica has the world’s most varied plant life. 
Here are tropical fruits at a stand in Puntarenas. 


Costa Ricans still drive picturesque painted oxcarts. But 
don’t let that give you the idea that they are backward in 
politics and culture. Costa Rica is a land of many small 
farmers, proud and independent. It is a land with a pro- 
gressive labor code, an outspoken press, a social security 
system, and the highest standard of living in Central America. 
The illiteracy rate is the lowest in Latin America. Citizens 
who fail to vote are fined. 

Many Latin American countries are at the mercy of 
their standing armies. But with six times as many teachers 
as soldiers, Costa Rica has lived in peace and prosperity. 
Unlike its neighbors, Costa Rica seldom elects a general 
as president, and has had few revolutions. 

Although the country had fewer than 500 soldiers in 1941, 
it declared war on Japan five hours ahead of the United 
States! 

The new president, Teodore Picado Michalski, a liberal, 
is claimed by his opponents to be influenced by the pro- 
Communist Vanguardia party. 

In E] Salvador and Panama, most of the people are of 
mixed Spanish and Indian ancestry. But the ruling class 
in Costa Rica has kept its Spanish blood unmixed for four 
centuries. 


PANAMA 


To go by ocean from the east coast of Panama to its 
west coast, a ship must travel 12,000 miles. But at one 
point the overland distance across Panama, from ocean to 
ocean, is only 36 miles. Here is the shortest route from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. This is the most important fact in 
Panama’s history. 

In days of Spanish rule 400 years ago, much of the Spanish 
Empire’s great commerce with Peru and even with Manila 
in the Philippines crossed Panama on muleback. 

Men dreamed of faster and easier ways to link the 
trades of the Atlantic and Pacific. In 1855 a railroad joined 

two oceans. But commerce would flow still better if ships 
could sail across the narrow isthmus by a canal. Later in the 
19th century, Ferdinand de Lesseps, the French engineer of 
the Suez Canal, tried and failed to build a Panama canal. 

Then Theodore Roosevelt became President of the United 
States. Panama was not at that time an independent country. 









It was the restless and rebellious northern province of 
South American nation, Colombia. When Panamaniang 
suddenly revolted in- 1903, they found the U. S. Navy” 
close by to keep Colombian troops away. With unusual 
haste, the United States recognized Panama’s independence, 
Roosevelt at once arranged for building the Panama Canal, 

Ever since then, Panama’s political and economic life 
has been linked with the United States. Panama rents 525 
square miles of its land to the U. S. as the Canal Zone, 
As the result of the great ship traffic through the Canal, 
Panama's seaside cities of Panama and Colon are among 
the world’s busiest ports. Most of Panama’s trade is with the 
United States, and especially with the Canal Zone. U. §, 
sanitary engineers have made Panama (once a pest-hole of 
malaria and yellow fever) one of the healthiest places in 
the tropics. 


Panama Tries To Stand Alone 


Only recently has the little country tried to stand on its 
own feet. In 1936 the United States made a treaty which 
freed Panama from certain U. S. rights of control. Pana- 
manians realize that their soil is rich and that splendid 
hardwood trees grow in the dense forests. The country is 
making a start toward developing its resources. Bananas 
are the chief crop. Cacao, food crops, rubber, and rope- 
fiber are being raised increasingly. 

But nearly three-fourths of Panama is still jungle, dripping 
wet and almost unexplored, and inhabited by jaguars and 
Indians who wear nose-rings. The country’s population is 
small. It has 631,000 people, about as many as the city of 
San Francisco. The population is a little less than Costa 
Rica’s, and only one-third as large as El] Salvador’s. 

Land use remains a big problem for the president, Enrique 


_ Jimenez, elected peacefully in 1945. 


in pees World Airways Photographic Service® — 
El Salvador is learning the ways of industriali: 
In this factory, henequen is being made inte 
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Pres» Association 


Toledo’s industrial peacemakers in session: Trouble threats are aired in time to avoid many work stoppages. 


Community Peacemakers — 


66 \D any strikes here lately?” 
“Strikes? What are they?” 


If you should visit Toledo, Ohio, or Louisville, 
Kentucky, or a few other pioneering towns in a year or two, 
you might very well overhear such a conversation. These 
communities have a home-brewed remedy which they are 
applying to local labor-management troubles, Results, have 
been so good that citizens think local strikes may soon be- 
come a rarity. 

No, it isn’t done with mirrors, The remedy being used is 
something called “community cooperation.” It is applied 
through a joint committee made up of an equal number of 
representatives of local labor groups, business interests, and 
the general public. When a disagreement in a local industry 
threatens to erupt into a strike by labor or a lockout by 
management, this.committee of citizens plays the role of 
peacemaker. 

Not too long ago, for example, Louisville faced the threat 
of a general city-wide strike. Local policemen had been de- 
manding better pay and recognition of their union from the 
city government. When they could not come to terms with 
Mayor E. Leland Taylor, the AFL (American Federation of 
Labor) Central Labor Union threatened to call all its mem- 
bers from their jobs. 

The newly-formed Labor-Management Committee went 
infd action, It asked Mayor Taylor and the AFL leaders to 
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Blazing a New Path to Industrial Harmony: | 


Labor-Management-Citizens Council Program — 


talk things over with a special three-man subcommittee, 
After ten days of carrying proposals and counter-proposals 
between the Mayor and the union, the subcommittee hit on 


something that satisfied both sides. The policemen were “2 


given a $10 a month increase. Their union was not officially ~ 
recognized, but the special committee is investigating more 
than sixty police unions in other American cities in search 
of a formula. The strike was called off. 

In its brief lifetime, the Louisville community group has 
worked out settlements for other major labor-management 
disputes. Perhaps the plan “caught on” so well because 


Mayor Taylor, who originally appointed the committee, had : 


a working model after which to pattern it. Toledo, a factory 
town of 300,000 people in northern Ohio, made the original 


experiment. rode 


Toledo’s story goes back to the spring of 1935. A series” aq 


of strikes by electric power workers had paralyzed the city, 
The United States Department of Labor decided the city 
needed help in working out a cure for its labor ills. It sent 
Edward F, McGrady, its assistant secretary, to be the “dow 


tor. 


Mr. McGrady had long believed that most labor troubles: 
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HOW: ABOUT YOURTOWN? 


Toledo has no monopoly on the idea of a Labor- 
Management-Community Council to help keep 
the peace in industry. 

Does Yourtown need such a Council? Would 
it work? What have the citizens or officials of 
Yourtown done to promote better labor rela- 
tions? What is the strike record of Yourtown 
since V-J Day? 
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start as community problems. The citizens should create their 
own agency to work for industrial peace in: Toledo, he pro- 
posed. Mr. McGrady saw the agency as “a composite forum 
" fepresenting the community to which either side can bring 
| its grievances, and which shall be of such repute and dig- 
nity that much trouble can be avoided. . . .” 

_ Toledo had been hard hit by strikes. When any of its large 
industries shut down, b: :iness activity fell off. The number 
@f people on relief went up. There was tension throughout 
‘the whole city. Extra policemen had to be put on the job. 

“If this city and its people are to prosper, we must do 
something about our labor troubles,” said leading citizens. 
“Perhaps McGrady has the right answer.” 

Two months later a community board of eighteen citizens 
had been formed. Local labor unions sent five of their lead- 
ers to represent them. The Toledo Chamber of Commerce 
chose five men to represent management. To represent the 
public, Mr. McGrady chose a priest, a rabbi, a leading 
merchant, two judges, the county relief administrator, and 
two lawyers. 

The committee was called the Toledo Industrial Peace 
Board. By trial and error, it worked out methods dealing 
with labor-management disputes. At first, it was entirely in- 
dependent of the city government. Its only power was the 
reputation of its members as men of honest good will, and 
their ability as a group to persuade both sides to be reason- 
able. 


How the Plan Works 


The Peace Board furnished a neutral setting in which the 
unions and the employers could get together. It did not at- 
tempt to decide the right or wrong of each side’s arguments. 
But it did make suggestions that might lead to an agreement. 

The Board quickly gained the respect and confidence of 
the majority of the community. As a result, the city coun- 
cil voted unanimously in April, 1936, to make the Board an 

_ Official agency of the city government. 

Take a look at the Peace Board’s record. From 1935 
through 1941, it settled 219 disputes before work stoppages 
occurred, and helped to end 65 strikes and a lockout. 

Because of labor’s no-strike pledge and Federal curbs on 
Wage increases, the Board was inactive in the war years. 
City officials remembered its pre-war record, however, when 
’ the end of the shooting war brought a renewal of indus- 
| trial warfare. In June, 1945, the old Peace Board was re- 
@rganized as the Labor-Management-Citizens Committee. 
The mayor appointed six members from each group for one 
year terms. According to the figures, the number of strikes 
im Toledo has been cut approximately in half since then— 
‘at a time when strikes have been on the increase in other 














newsboys, and factory workers of many types — all have had 
disputes settled with the help of the “LMC.” The Commit- 
tee always keeps in mind the statement in its charter that 
the interest of the community — “the citizens as a whole” — 
must come first. 


The Idea Spreads 


St. Louis, Missouri, is the newest convert to this plan of 
community cooperation in settling industrial disputes. In 
Pittsburgh, which has been hit by 6ne strike after another, 
city officials are studying the possibility of setting up an 
industrial peace board. 

There are signs that the Toledo Plan may lead to even 
bigger things. Under the sponsorship of the United States 
Conciliation Service, twelve representatives of business in 
the Middle Atlantic States met last month with twelve union 
men from the area in an attempt to put the Toledo plan to 
work on a regional basis. 

In metropolitan areas, these men point out, the activities 
of many business firms extend to more than one city. There- 
fore, they have set up the Middle Atlantic States Assembly 
of Union and Employer Representatives. While it draws 
upon the “best features” of the Toledo and Louisville Plans, 
the Assembly’s idea is to avoid the geographical limitations 
of these community councils. 

In a study made in 1940, only 39 cities indicated that the 
local government took any responsibility for keeping indus- 
trial peace in the community. 

In 28 of these cities (ranging from Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, with a population of 33,000, to Baltimore, Maryland, 
with 805,000) the mayor or city manager acts as a mediator 
in local disputes. He tries to help both parties reach an 
agreement by getting them to talk over the issue calmly and 
reasonably. Like the LMC in Toledo, he may suggest a pos- 
sible compromise. But in about one-half of these cities, the 
mayor or manager acts only upon the request of one or both 
disputing parties. 

In Pueblo, Colorado, the members of the city council act 
as mediators. A special board of experts for handling labor 
disputes is used in New York City, in Akron and Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and in Lgs Angeles, California. In Sacramento 
and Oakland, California, municipal officials cooperate with 
loca] employers’ associations in settling disputes. 

In Lowell, Massachusetts, the mayor appoints a non-par- 
tisangchairman to meet with representatives of labor and 
management when there is a deadlock in negotiations. And 
South Bend, Indiana, has a fact-finding organization which 
keeps the general public informed on labor relations in the 
community. 


State and Federal Mediation 


Other cities prefer to call on state or Federal mediators 
when labor-management disagreements threaten to result in 
strikes or lockouts. These outside efforts are of limited effec- 
tiveness. Only 14 states have permanent boards to deal with 
labor troubles. The U. S. Conciliation Service is equipped 
to handle only major disputes. Outside mediators often arrive 
on the scene too late to prevent a strike. 

Labor, management, and civic leaders in Toledo firmly 
believe that the way to industrial peace is to “settle family 
quarrels at home.” They are proving that the best interests 
of union men and the best interests of business men must 
dovetail with the best interests of the community. Would an 
LMC work in Yourtown? - 


Nurses, musicians, bakers, waiters, department store clerks, 
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Digests of Important Articles in Current Periodicals 


These articles were selected to present diverse opinions and 
to stimulate further reading. The points of view they present 
are not necessarily those of Scholastic Magazines. 


The West Against Itself 


By Bernard DeVoto 
Harper's Magazine, January, 1947 


For over a century the western part of the United States 
has been a mere economic colony of the East: “the plundered 
province.” 

The New Deal and the war gave the West its own indus- 
trial plant. Its dream of economic freedom from the East can 
now be realized. 

But Mr. DeVoto (who comes from the West) warns that 
certain powerful interests in the West itself may now do 
some plundering on their own account. Lumber concerns, 
stock grazers, power companies are trying to grab what's left 
of the public domain in order to strip its resources. They 
even want to log off the public parks. 

Opening wedge is the Robertson Bill, introduced at the 
last session of the Senate. It would turn over to 13 western 
states much of the public land within those states. The states 
could sell these lands to private owners. 

“The plan is to get rid of public lands altogether,” claims 
Mr. DeVoto. The Western interests behind this “land grab” 
are sure they can take the lands away from the state govern- 
ments. 

“The program which is planned to liquidate the range 
and forests would destroy the Western watersheds. It would 
destroy the natural resources of the West. It would make 


” 


‘ Western life as we now know it impossible.” 


The Highroad of the Future 


By Winston Churchill 
Collier's, January 4, 1947 


Britain’s war-time prime minister takes a look at the world 
of 1947 and finds only the old quarrels and nationalisms, 

But he sees hope, too. World unity and stability must 
come through great regional federations within the U.N. 
organization. The United States, Russia and the Slav states, 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, are three such 
groups. . 

Europe must be a fourth. Here is Mr. Churchill’s formula 
for “The United States of Europe”: 

“First there must be a Council of Europe. Secondly, it 
must seek the most free and fertile trade between all its 
members. Thirdly, it must strive for economic harmony. 
Next, the Council of Europe must reach out. toward some 
common form of defense. Inseparably woven with this is the 
approach to a uniform currency.” 








Build the Great Lakes. Setorence 
The Rotarian, Janvary, 


The Great Lakes carry some of the world’s heaviest shi 
traffic. But the shallows and rapids of the St. Lawrence 
like the stopper in a bottle, prevents large vessels from leay 
ing the Lakes’ system. Should the United States and Canada 
open a big-ship channel to link the Great Lakes with the 
Atlantic Ocean? Should we undertake this project which will 
cost more than half a billion dollars and take seven ‘years 


to complete? 


YES! says Lt. Col. J. L. Dansereau, Canadian civil ona 
neer. Great Lakes shippers would save more than 80 million ~ 
dollars a year. Big freight boats can carry goods much more | 
cheaply-than railroads or canals. The industrial empire. 
the Lakes needs low freight rates for its bulky manufactured 
products, in order to compete in world markets. Besides, the 
Seaway will generate electric power, prevent floods, and 
promote new industries that will employ at least 20 million 
persons. : 

The sea has brought prosperity to all nations that co 
use it freely. If the Great Lakes region could use the sea 
directly, as proposed by the St. Lawrence project, it 
become the most important area in world markets 
civilization. It would affect an area Which has a population — 
of sixty million people and which contains the richest and 
largest industries of the United States and Canada. 


NO! says Chester C. Thompson, president of the American — 
Waterways Operators, Inc. The Seaway would cost the U. §. 
more than half a billion dollars. Present port and shipping 
facilities are adequate. Moreover, diversion of traffic from 
them would destroy billions of dollars in private investments. — 
Ship operation on the Seaway would be so expensive that 
freight rates would not come down much. Nor js there any” 
proof that the Seaway will attract much ship traffic. The 
only probable new traffic would bring more foreign products 
into the American market instead of increasing the flow of é 
American products to the world market. 

The St. Lawrence project is not redliired for the economia 
development of the U. S. territory it affects. Nor is it neces-— 
sary for the national defense. There is no better way to 
begin balancing our’ Government's budget and to reduce the ~ 
national debt than to turn down the proposed huge ex- 
penses of the St. Lawrence project. 





















































Europe on a Bike Hike 


By Flora Fifield 
Woman’s Home Companion, January, 1947 


Skylarking over Europe on a bicycle, staying at thousand- 
year-old castles for very little expense — and at the same time 
doing her bit to rebuilt war-torn Europe! 

That’s the happy and, useful summer Flora Fifield speak. 
last year. She joined a party of American students, veterans, — 
and young professional workers who toured Belgium, Hol-~ 
land, Luxembourg, and France repairing “youth hostels” am 
damaged during the war. — 

Both in Europe and in the United States, there are chains 
of youth hostels spaced a few hours’ bike ride apart. 
provide cheap and comfortable lodgings for organ 
groups of young people, who see the country by riding f 
one hostel to the next. 

Total cost of Mise Fields tip and her sx weeks 
Europe: $716. 























ee UGAR in your looking glass? A car rolling on sugar tires? 

{ People washing their hands in sugar? Maybe you think 
: such wonders would be found only in the land of Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs. Yet you see such sugar fan- 
tasies every day of your life! 

For sugar is not simply the sweet stuff that your mother 
is grumbling about because she can’t get enough of it these 
days. Sugar does dozens of strange and useful jobs in indus- 
try. It is used to make plastic furniture, soap, toothpaste, 
and welding rods. It helps to tan leather and to silver mir- 
‘rors. Macaroni-makers need sugar, and so do embalmers. 
Cosmetics contain sugar. 

Sugar works for hospitals, too. A sugar derivative, citric 
acid,*prevents clotting of the blood from which blood 
plasma is made. The pulp of sugar beets yields synthetic 
vitamin C, useful to speed healing of wounds. 

Blackstrap molasses, a by-product of sugar production, 
is an important source of industrial alcohol, which in turn 
yields butadiene for synthetic rubber manufacture. Every 
time the Army fires a 16-inch shell, about an acre’s worth 
of sugar (in the form of acetone) explodes. 


Cane vs. Beets 

Why measure it by the acre? Because sugar in its original 
form is a farm crop. Most of it comes from sugar cane and 
sugar beets. The sugar made from cane and beets has exactly 
= the same composition, but growers of the two crops are 
Cane is really a giant grass that grows 15 feet high in 
15 to 18 months. Over 2,000 years ago the Bengalese, in 
India, discovered how to extract sugar from the cane. Our 
Word “sugar” comes from an ancient Sanskrit word “sar- 
Kara,” which means “small grains.” 

Knowledge of sugar spread from India to Arabia, where 
doctors used.it in medicines, and camel-mounted armies in- 
chided it in their rations. Moslem invaders and returning 
Crusaders brought to the Western world this delicacy which 
Europeans first called “sweet salt.” Previously, honey had 
» been the only satisfier of Europe’s “-weet tooth.” 

’ Venetians monopolized the European sugar trade until 
Spanish and Portuguese explorers transplanted young sugar 
ane to the West Indies. Yankee skippers in colonial days 
did @ thriving business carrying molasses from the West 




















All Photos With This Article Courtesy of Sugar Research Foundation, Inc. 


Indies to New England. There it was made into rum to be 
traded for slaves from West Africa who were sold to West 
Indies planters. This was the famous “triangular voyage” 
of American history. The British Molasses and Sugar Acts, 
interfering with this trade, were among the irritations that 
helped bring on the American Revolution. 

The first sugar cane within the present continental 
United States was grown in Louisiana around 1770, and 
then in Florida. The sweet juice tasted good when the cane 
was chewed, but otherwise the plant was not of much use. 
Early in the 19th century Americans learned how to refine 
sugar. Then cane became King of the Mississippi delta. 
Planters grew rich on it, despite sudden frosts which oc- 
casionally damage the canebrakes, 

Today Louisiana sugar is a $100,000,000 industry. Many 
of the 13,000 small growers are organized into cooperatives. 
Corporations have absorbed some plantations. 

Louisiana sugar growers today face a revolution — a revo- 
lution of machines. Besides the. regular plantation workers, 
thousands of migrant Ne- 
groes used to gather from 
surrounding states to cut the 
cane at harvest time. Soon 
they may be out of a job. 
Harvesting by machinery 
was perfected during World 
War II to meet the farm 
manpower shortage, Flame- 
throwers burn off strangling 
weeds. Shiny cane-cutters 
rip away the cane tops for 
cattle feed and slice off the 
juicy cane stalks close to the 
ground. 





Sugar from the cane of 
Louisiana and Florida fills 
only a small part of the 
U. S. sugar bowl. Some of 
the rest comes from cane’s 
big rival, the sugar beet. 

The first beet processing 


factory in the U. S. was A Cuban harvester cutting 


built in 1837. Today, 10,000 the 15-foot stalks of cane. © 
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“workers in 85 factories scattered over 17 states handle 
some 10 milliort tons of beets each year. Our key sugar beet 
regions are Colorado and California. 

One problem with beets is that they tend to grow bunched 
in clusters, Thinning them was a tedious hand process until 
the recent development of special machines for the purpose. 


Refining Methods Compared 


In the refining process, beets have an advantage over 
cane. After the juice from crushed cane is boiled and crystal- 
lized into brownish raw sugar, most of it must be shipped 
long distances to U. S. seaboard refineries. Beet sugar, 
however, is refined right on the spot. The silvery beets 
are sliced into “shoestrings,” from which the juice is ex- 
tracted by soaking in hot water. By varefully timed processes 
the juice is then purified and crystallized into the white 
grains for your sugar bowl. A new process called “magnetic 
filtration” now shortens the lengthy purification job. Syn- 
thetic resins are used to filter the liquid. 

Uncle Sam can’t satisfy his “sweet tooth” without the 
help of Hawaii, the Philippines, Puerto Rico, and above 
all, of Cuba. Over two-thirds of the sugar used in this coun- 
try comes from outside the continental United States. 

Cuba’s way of life revolves around sugar. Cuba became 
the biggest producer during World War I, when the Allies 
encouraged Cuba to cut her forests and plant cane. As 
a source of alcohol for munitions, sugar was so vital that the 
price soared to 24c a pound. After the war there was too 
much sugar. U. S. sugar growers demanded duties to keep 
out foreign-grown sugar. Despite this tariff, sugar prices had 
by 1932 slumped to 57c for 100 pounds. 

The Sugar Act of 1937 and iater laws. subsidized U. S. 
sugar growers (both cane and beet, and set up a quota 
system under which Cuba can supply only 29 per cent 
of U. S. sugar needs. This is only one-third of Cuba’s po- 
tential production. 

Why do we have a sugar shortage today? Here are the 
main reasons: 

(1) The Philippines used to send us one million tons 


_ Here sugar is born; in these rews of giant tanks in a sugar factory 
_ eane juice is crystallized; refining continues in centrifuges below. 
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of sugar yearly. Badly damaged by war, the Philippines 
for about two years will be unable to export much sugar. 
In fact, we are sending sugar to the Philippines. 

(2) We are sharing Caribbean sugar with hungry coun- 
tries abroad. 

(3) Strikes of Hawaiian sugar workers held up sugat 
deliveries last year. U. S. shipping and trucking strikes 
stranded 151,000 tons of sugar in New York this fall, 

(4) Bad weather: Puerto Rico and Cuba suffered severe 
droughts in 1945, and much Colorado beet land was frozen 
in November's snowstorms. 

(5) It was hoped that beet sugar. growers, aided by sub-, 
sidies, could increase production during World War Il. 
Instead, their output fell off. 

(6) The U. S. quota system discouraged Cuba from 
expanding sugar production to full capacity during World 
War II. 


More Sugar from Cuba 


Recently our Government agreed,to buy 10,000,000 tons 
of Cuban sugar in the next two years, This plan provides 
also for American purchase of Cuban molasses and industrial 
alcohol at prices adjusted to the rise in prices of U. S, food 
sold in Cuba. 

However, your family’s sugar probably will be rationed 
until about May. In pre-war days, the average American 
ate 100 pounds of sugar yearly. Today he would like to 
eat 110 pounds, but can get only 73 pounds. Some nutri- 
tionists claim that our pre-war diet was too sweet, and that 
the sugar shortage may be a good thing for our health. 

In recent weeks, housewives in most cities have found it 
somewhat easier to obtain sugar. Sugar groups, such as 
candy and soft-drink makers, insist that there is no longer 
any need to restrict sugar sales. 

Many foreign contries, where sugar is still a luxury only 
for the rich, can’t understand why Americans gripe about 
sugar. But the United States, where sugar normally is one 
of the cheapest of “essential” foods, complains because sugar 
is the last food to remain rationed. 


are made daily on each sugar batch. 
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STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement Key. Each 
classroom teacher may obtain one key, to be awarded at the end 
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1. CENTRAL AMERICA 


Underline the word or phrase that 
correctly completes each of the follow- 
ing statements. Each counts 7. Total 56. 


1. The main subsistence crop of the 
people of E! Salvador is: 


(a) breadfruit (c) millet 
(b) rice (d) corn 


2. The most valuable export crop of 
E] Salvador is: 


(a) mahogany 


(b) coffee 


8. The population of Costa Rica, un- 
like its neighbors, contains: 

(a) a preponderance of Indians 

(b) a heavy mixture of Negroes whose 
ancestors were slaves 

(c) a majority white 
Spanish descent 

(d) a high 
refugees 

4. The economic life of Costa Rica is 
distinguished by: 

(a) the large amount of absentee own- 


ership 
(b) the high cost of supporting the 


(c) bananas 
(d) quinine 


population of 


percentage of European 


(ec) use of the capital levy 
(d) the great number of small, inde- 
pendent farmeis 


5. In order to develop interest in elec- 
tions, the Costa Rican government fol- 
lows the practice of: 

(a) fining those who fail to vote 

(b) nominating everybody for office 
once a lifetime 

(c) declaring election day a holiday 

(d) allowing all over 15 to vote 


to the 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 
Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


t with the best record in WORLD WEEK 


6. The Republic of Panama came into 
existence as a result of: 

(a) a revolution led by Simon Bolivar 

(b) rebellion against Colombia encour- 
aged by United States 

(c) the spirit of the French Revolution 
transplanted to the New World 

(d) the completion of the Panama Canal 


7. The Canal Zone is now: 
(a) part of the territory of the U. S. 
(b) rented from Panama 

(c) an integral part of the State of 
Texas 

(d) an independent state of the Pana- 
ma Republic 

My Score 


ll. SUGAR 


Underline the word or phrase that 
correctly completes each statement. 
Each counts 6. Total 30. 


1. The Western world learned about 
sugar from: 

(a) the American Indians 

(b) Marco Polo 

(c) Moslem invaders and returning Cru- 
saders 

(d) discoveries of Vasco da Gama 
‘2. The famous “triangle trade” car- 
ried on by Yankee skippers refers to: 

(a) impressment of American sailors 

(b) molasses, rum, and slaves 

(c) codfish, whale oil, and herring 

(d) Nantucket to Newfoundland 
Newcastle 

3. An important difference between 
beet and cane sugar lies in: 

(a) the longer distances cane sugar must 
be shipped for refining 


to 


(b) cane requires more hand cultivation 

(c) the greater expense of refining beet 
sugar 

(d) their different chemical formula 

4. The sugar supply of the United 
States is: 

(a) mostly grown within the country 

(b) chiefly imported from Europe 

(c) two thirds brought from outside 
continental U. S. 

(d) entirely confined to the Western 
Hemisphere 


5. The sugar shortage today in this 
country is due to: 

(a) enormous increase in soft drinks 

(b) growth of the plastic industry 

(c) diversion of sugar to the liquor in- 
dustry 

(d) dislocation of the sugar industry as 
a result of the war 


My Scores 


iil. PICTURE QUIZ 


Can, you identify each picture from 
one of the following uncompleted state- 
ments? Write your answer on line under 
the picture. Each counts 7. Total 14. 





1. Republic of di- 
vided by American-leased territory. 
2. The tall grass called —________ ig 


the world’s principal source of sugar. 





z. 8. 
My Score——____ 





Total Score 








WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


MUSICOLOGY 


Music may be the language of the 
heart but only the well-informed can 
speak it. The following quiz is based 
On general musical] information. 


1. One of the following instruments is 
mot ordinarily found in a symphony 
orchestra: 

(a) bossoon (c) English horn 

(b) triangle (d) calliope 

2. One of the following is not a reed 
- imstrument: 


(a) oboe (c) accordion 

(b) piccolo (d) bagpipe 

8. One of the following instruments 
does not belong to the brass section: 

(a) English horn (c) cornet 

(b) French horn (d) tuba 

4. One of the following is not a per- 
cussion instrument: 

(a) piano * 

(b) xylophone 

5. One of the following does not be- 
long to the violin family: 

(a) double bass (ec) viola 

(b) harp (d) ’cello 

6. To indicate a slowing-up in tempo, 
a composer will write: 


(c) organ 
(d) castanets 


(a) lento (c) rallentando 
(b). presto (d) ma non troppo 
7. The conductor usually stands on a: 
(a) podium (c) pulpit 

(b) lectern (d) piazza 


8. A composition described as a con- 
certo is: 

(a) a solo display of an instrument 
playing with an orchestra 

(b) a symphony in three movements 

(c) an eighteenth-century dance form 

(d) music adapted to popular treatment 


Answers: 








(®)-8 *(8)-2 ‘OO 
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says Pa; “Red Peril will earn 
¢ new one.” Just like that he named 
pffn. He was the fastest caterpillar in 















seven counties. 
































ID you ever hear of racing cater- 
pillars? No? Well, it used to be 
a great thing on the canal. My 

pa used to have a lot of them insects on 

hand every fall, and the way he could 
get them to run would make a man 
have his eyes examined. 

The way we raced caterpillars was to 
set them in a napkin ring on the table, 
one facing one way and one the other. 
Outside the napkin ring was drawed a 
circle in chalk three feet acrost. Then 
a man lifted the ring and the handlers 
was allowed one jab with a darning 
needle to get their caterpillars started. 
The one that got outside the chalk cir- 
cle the first won the race. 

I remember my pa tried out a lot of 
breeds, and he got hold of some pretty 
fast steppers. But there wasn’t one of 
them could equal Red Peril. 

Pa came acrost Red Peril down in 
Westernville. Ma’s relatives resided 
there, and it being Sunday, we'd all 
gone into church. We was riding back 
in a hired rig when all of a sudden Pa 
hollers, “Whoa!” and set the horse right 
down on the breeching. Then he was 
out on the other side of the road right 
down in the mud, a-wropping up some- 
thing in his handkerchief. “What you 
doing, Pa?” says Ma. “What, you got 
there?” Pa put his handkerchief back 
into his inside pocket’ and come back 
over the wheel. “Leeza,” he said, “I got 
the fastest caterpillar in seven counties. 
It’s an act of Providence I seen him, 
the way he jumped the ruts.” “It’s an 
act of God I ain’t laying dead under the 
back end of that horse,” says Ma. “I've 
“Never 


When we got back into the boat, 
while Ma was turning up the supper, 
Pa set him down to the table and 
pulled out the handkerchief. “You two 
imps stand there and there,” he says to 
me and my sister, “and if you let him 
get by I'll leather the soap out of you.” 

So we stood there and he undid the 
handkerchief, and out walked one’ of 
them red, long-haired caterpillars. He 
walked right to the middle of the table, 
and there he took a short turn and put 
his nose on his tail and went to sleep 

“Who'd think that insect could make 
such a break for freedom as I seen him 
make?” says Pa,° and he got out an 
empty Brandreth box and filled it up 
with some towel and put the caterpillar 
inside. “He needs a rest,” says Pa. “He 


needs to get used to his stall. When he 



































By Walter D. Edmonds 


There was no racer on the canal 


« to equal that caterpillar 


THE DEATH OF 
RED PERIL 


limbers up I'll commence training him. 
Now, then, don’t none of you say a 
word about him.” 

He got out a pipe and sat there smok- 
ing and figuring, and we could see he 
was studying out just how he’d make a 
world-beater out of that bug. Next 
day we hauled up the Lansing Kill 
Gorge. Ned Kilbourne, Pa’s driver, 
come aboard in the morning, and he 
took a look at that caterpillar. He took 
him out of the box and felt his legs and 
laid him down on the table and went 
clean over him. “Well,” he says, “he» 
don’t look like a great lot, but Ive 
knowed some of that red variety could 
chug along pretty smart.” Then he 
touched him with a pin. It was a sud- 
den sight. 

It looked like the rear end of that 
caterpillar was racing the front end, but 
it couldn’t never quite get by. Afore 
either Ned or Pa could get a move, Red 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Congress at Work 


_ President Harry S. Truman delivered 
“his State of the Union message to a 
joint session of the Republican-led 
United States Congress. He called on 
industry to hold the line on prices, and 
warned labor not to ask for increases 
im wages which would force price 
. bposts. He called for greater harmony 
between labor and management. 

He proposed a bill to provide half a 
million public low-rental housing units 
in the next four years. Mr. Truman also 
called for the enactment of bills he had 


a last year, particularly his 
th insurance program, and the 
Army-Navy merger. 

In the international field, President 
Truman recommended a law to permit 
the entry of more displaced persons in 
the United States. He also hoped that 
the United States would work to make 
world trade as free as possible. 

Before the President's speech, Joseph 
W. Martin Jr., Republican House mi- 
nority leader for the past eight years, 
was elected Speaker of the House. He 
succeeded Democrat Sam Rayburn of 
Texas, now the Minority Leader. 

The opening of the Senate provoked 
a tense situation which threatened to de- 
lay indefinitely the work of the upper 
chamber. As the second of 36 senators 
elected or re-elected in November came 
forward to take the oath of office, the 
fireworks began. The senator in ques- 
tion was Theodore G. Bilbo of Missis- 
sippi. Republicans, and some Demo- 





Maj. Gen. lL. W. Rooks, expert “in 
work, is new UNRRA chief. 


crats, were determined to bar him from 
his Senate seat. 

Bilbo was already under investiga- 
tion for his “white supremacy” election 
campaign, for being a member of the 
Ku Klux Klan, and for supposedly ac- 
cepting improper campaign contribu- 
tions from war contractors. The parlia- 
mentary fight around Bilbo’s right to 
take the Senate oath ended suddenly 
when he was taken to a New Orleans 
hospital for medical treatment. 

The Senate named Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg of Michigan was Presi- 
dent pro tempore. Since there .is no U. 
S. Vice President, Vandenberg will serve 
as Senate presiding officer. Senator Wal- 
lace H. White Jr. of Maine is the new 
Majority Leader. 
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Talburt in The San Francisco News 
No Kiddin‘? 
Will GOP Congress do the job? 


Many Wartime Laws Out 


What Happened: A_ proclamation, 
signed by President Truman and Secre- 
tary of State James F. Byrnes and 
stamped with the great seal of the 
United States of America, signaled the 
end of hostilities of World War II. 

The Presidential proclamation was 
issued for legal reasons. It ended im- 
mediately 18 emergency Federal laws. 
Thirty-three other laws will end in six 
months to a year. These laws were 
passed by Congress during the war. 
They all contain clauses stating that 
they would remain in effect until the 
end of hostilities, or shortly afterward. 

Among the laws affected are: 





(1) The Government’s power to 
seize and operate strike-bound factories 
and mines. (The-Government will have 
to turn back the coal mines to their 
owners before July 1.) 

(2) Wartime taxes on luxury items, 
including furs, jewelry, movies and 
other entertainment, and travel. 

What’s Behind It: There are still sev- 
eral steps to be taken before the United 
States is legally: at peace. President 
Roosevelt proclaimed “states of emer- 
gency” in 1939 and 1941. These, and 
the “state of war” itself, can be ended 
only by Congressional action. 

President Truman’s proclamation 
came just before the convening of the 
Republican-dominated Eightieth Con- 
gress. By voluntarily ending many of 
his wartime powers, the President ap- 
parently was expressing further coopera- 
tion with the GOP. 


A-Bomb in Civilian Clothes 


What Happened: The atomic bomb 
is now a civilian. President Truman 
signed an executive order transferring 
control of all domestic atomic projects 
to the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission. The five-man Commission, 
headed by Chairman David E. Lilien- 
thal, replaces the Army’s Manhattan 
District, the code name for wartime 
atomic development. 

Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, who has 
commanded Manhattan District since 
September, 1942, retired from his post. 
The civilian Commission’s general man- 
ager, who will take over most of Gen- 
eral Groves’ duties, is Carroll L. Wilson. 
He is a 36-year-old’ Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology engineer and will 
receive an annual salary of $15,000. 

What’s Behind It: The last Congress 
passed legislation removing atomic en- 
ergy from full military control. Lilien- 
thal and his associates were appointed 
by the President in October, 1946. They 
will be advised and aided by War De- 
partment and Army personnel, but are 
in full charge of all atomic energy 
matters. 

The Commission will control the work 
of 43,700 workers. Atomic energy re- 
search and development plants are lo- 
cated in 18 states. They include the 
great plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn.; the 
Hanford Engineering Works at Rich- 
land, Wash.; and the Los Alamos, New 
Mexico laboratory. 
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JANUARY 20, 


CHINA GETS A LONG-AWAITED CONSTITUTION 


What Happened: A long-awaited gift 
to China’s 450,000,000 people was the 
adoption of a new permanent constitu- 
tion for the country by the National 
Assembly. This new charter takes effect 
in one year. 

The document was approved after 
41 days of heated discussion. The Com- 
munists, who say they control a ter- 


_ ritory inhabited by 140,000,000 Chi- 


nese, refused to take part in the As- 
sembly. 

China’s new Constitution is quite 
lengthy. It consists of no less than 175 
articles — blending many features of 
the American and British forms of 
democracy. Its main provisions are: 

(1) Universal voting rights and the 
secret ballot. 

(2) The election of a National As- 
sembly by direct vote every six years. 
This body is to exercise political power 
on behalf of the people. 

(3) A president, with wide powers, 
to be chosen by the Assembly. 

(4)* The election of the main law- 
making body, the legislative yuan 
(yuan means “council”) ; and of the con- 
trol yuan, the upper house or senate. 


(5) In addition, there is to be 
created an executive yuan (or cabinet) 
and a judicial yuan (similar to our 


Supreme Court). 





Wide World 
Halian artist puts finishing touch 
on new gondola for Venice's canals. 


National elections will take place 
this autumn. Before that time the pres- 
ent government is to be enlarged by the 
inclusion of public men not members of 
the official Kuomintang party. + 

What's Behind It: The drafting of the 
Chinese constitution goes back 25 years 
to the days of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the 
George Washington of the Chinese 
Revolution. It was his dream to trans- 
form China into a modern democratic 
republic, But the wars with Japan and 
the civil strife between the Nationalists 
and the Chinese Communists delayed 
the fulfillment of that dream. 

Finally, in January, 1946, General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek summoned an 
all-party Political Consultative Confer- 
ence which included representatives of 
the Kuomintang, Communist, and minor 
parties. The present constitution is 
largely based on the recommendations 
of that conference. Then a constituent 
assembly was convened in Nanking, 
on Nov. 15, to draw up the final text. 
The Communists decided to stay away. 

The new charter is important be- 
cause it abolishes the one-party con- 
trol of the government. Its success 
will depend on the peaceful settlement 
of the differences between the Na- 
tionalists and the Communists. 


Public Hearings for ITO 


What Happened: A new precedent 
has been set by the U. S. Government. 
It has decided to ask the views of the 
American public on an important issue 
of foreign policy. The State Depart- 
ment announced that it will hold open 
hearings in six cities to tap American 
public opinion on the proposed charter 
of the International Trade Organization. 

What’s Behind It: The ITO, which 
is sponsored by the United Nations, 
held its organizational meeting in Lon- 
don last November. All major countries 
except Russia were represented. The 
conference adopted a draft of a world 
trade charter. The charter is to be com- 
pleted at a second session of the ITO 
preparatory committee scheduled to 
open at Geneva, Switzerland, on April 
8. A world trade conference of sixty 
nations is planned for this fall so ITO 
may become operative by mid-1948. 

The purpose of the ITO is to expand 


1947 


of international trade barriers, such as 
high tariffs. Economic peace is con- 


sidered by many leaders an essential — 


step to prevent war. 


Atomic Report Completed 


What Happened: The United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission (com- 
posed of the eleven members of the 
Security Council plus Canada) ap- 
proved a plan for the international con- 
trol of atomic energy. The vote was 
ten to fiothing, with Russia and Poland 
not voting. 

The Commission’s plan is the same 
as the original proposals made by the 
American representative, Bernard M. 
Baruch, on June 14, 1946. Just before 
the plan went to the Security Cor»il 
for final judgment, Baruch and his five 
aides resigned. The elder statesman said 
he felt his job was completed. He said 
further that he saw no reason why the 
U. S. should not continue to manu- 
facture A-bombs until the U.N. atomic 
treaty is effective. 

What’s Behind It: The plan adopted 
by the Commission is a report to the 
U.N. Security Council. It is up to the 
Council to make it a law binding on all 
the member-nations of the U.N. But 
in the Security Council each of the Big 
Five (U. S., Britain, Russia, France 
and China) has veto power. Four of 
the Big Five favor the plan. Only Rus- 
sia is opposed to it. The main issue 
dividing the two camps is Russia’s re- 
fusal to give up her right in the Security 
Council to veto punishment of any na- 
tion that might violate the ban on 
atomic weapons. 


“HERE AND THERE” 


Upholding the Senate’s Dignity. Soon 
after Congress opened, Washingtonians 
discovered the identity of the “strange 
man” in the front row of the Senate 
chamber. He was veteran Senator 
Alben W. Barkley, former Democratic 
Majority Leader, sporting a brand 
new moustache. “The people voted for 
a change in November,” he explained, 
“so I made one.” 

Anything for a Snore. The British 
Broadcasting Company tried out a new 
type of television program which 
promptly boomeranged. A_ hypnotist 
stood before the television camera, 
practicing his art on the British public, 
He was so effective that the broadcast 
directors and engineers fell asleep. 
Either television or hypnotism, the 
BBC decided, would have to go. 
Hypnotism went. 











Death of Red Peril 
(Continued) 


Peril had made a turn around the sugar 
bowl and run solid aground in the but- 
ter dish. 

Pa let out a loud swear. “Look out he 
don’t pull a tendon,” he says. “Butter’s 
a bad thing. A'man has to be careful. 
Jeepers I'll handle him myself,” he says, 
picking up Red Peril and taking him 
over to the stove to dry. 

There was something extraordinary 
about that caterpillar. He was intelli- 
gent. It seemed he just couldn’t abide 
the feel of sharp iron. It got so that if 
Pa reached for the lapel of his coat, Red 
Peril would light out. It must have been 
he was tender. 

We was all terribly proud of that 
bird. Pa took to timing him on the 
track. He beat*all known time hoiler. 
He got to know that as soon as he 
crossed the chalk he would get back 
safe in his quarters. Only when we tried 
sprinting him across the supper table, if 
he saw a piece of butter, he’d pull up 
short and bolt back where he come 
from. He had a mortal fear of butter. 

Well, Pa trained him three nights. It 
was a sight to see him there at the 
table, a big man with a needle in his 
hand, moving the lamp around and 
studying out the identical spot that 
caterpillar wanted most to get out of 
the needle’s way. Pretty soon he found 
it, and then he says to Ned, “I'll race 
him agin all comers at all odds.” “Will,” 
says Ned, “I guess it’s safe.” 

Well, Pa raced him a couple of times 
and he won easy. Pa cleared up close 
to a hundred dollars in three races. 
That caterpillar was a mammoth won- 
der, and word of him got going so it 
was hard to race him around here. 

But about that time the dockkeeper 
of Number One came across a pretty 
swift article that the people around 
Rome thought high of. And as our boat 
was headed down the gorge, word got 
ahead about Red Peril, and people be- 
gan to look out for the race. 

We come into Number One about 
four o'clock, and Pa tied up right there 
and went on shore with his box in 
his pocket and Red Peril inside the 
box. The lock-tender, Henry Buscerck, 
owned the caterpillar. Him and Pa set 
their caterpillars on a table for the 
crowd to see. Buscerck’s’ caterpillar was 
a handsome brute, bright bay with 
black points and a short fine coat. But 
Pa didn’t bother to look at him. Red 


Peril was a natural marvel, and he 
knew it. 
Buscerck was a sly man, and he 


must've heard about Red Peril—right 
from the beginning, as it turned out; for 
he laid out the course in yeller chalk. 
They used Pa’s ring, a big second-hand 
one he’d bought just for Red Peril. They 
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laid out a lot of money and lifted the 


_ring. The way Red Peril histed him- 


self out from under would raise a man’s 
blood pressure twenty notches. I swear 
you could see the hair lay down on his 
back. Why, that black-pointed bay was 
left nowhere! It didn’t seem like he 
moved. 

But Red Peril was just gathering him- 
self for a fast finish over the line when 
he seen it was yeller. He reared right 
up; he must’ve thought it was butter, 
by jeepers, the way he whirled on his 
hind legs and went the way he’d come. 
Pa begun to get scared, and shook his 
needle behind Red Peril, but that cater- 
pillar was more seared of butter than of 
cold steel. He passed the other insect 
before he got halfway to the line. But 
when he got to that line, danged if that 
caterpillar didn’t shy agin and run 
around the circle twicet, and then it 
seemed like his heart had gone in on 
him, and he crept back to the middle 
of the circle and lay there hiding his 
head. It was the pitifulest sight a man 
ever looked at. You could almost hear 
him moaning, and he shook all over. 

I’ve never seen a man so riled as Pa 
was. He picked up Red Peril and he 
says. “This here’s no race.” He picked 





up his money and he says, “The og 
was illegal with that yeller chalk.” 
he squashed the other caterpillar, 
was just getting ready to cross the 
and he looks at Buscerck and sq 
“What're you going to do about it?” 

Buscerck says, “I’m going to colleg 
my money. My caterpillar would hay 
beat.” 

“If you want to call that a finish yoy 
can,” says Pa, pointing to the squashed 
bay caterpillar, “but a baby could se 
he’s still got to reach the line. If it was 
any other man owned him, Id fed 
sorry I squashed him.” 

“You got to pay,” Buscerck says. “A 
man can’t get away with no such & 
cuses in the city of Rome.” 

Pa didn’t say nothing. 

















“Tll have you arrested for this,” says 
Buscerck. 3 
“All right,” says Pa, “but if I eve 


catch you around this lock again Mf 
let you feel what my fist weighs.” 

But next morning the sheriff comes 
aboard and arrests Pa with a warrant 
and takes him afore a justice of the 
peace. That was old Oscar Snipe. 

“I hear you’ve got a good caterpil- 
lar,” says the judge, “what breed is it?” 

Pa says he was a red one. 

“That’s a good breed,” says Oscar, 
folding his hands. “I kind of fancy the 
yeller ones myself. You're a conne- 
sewer,” he says to Pa, “and so’m I, and 
between ourselves I'd like to show you 
one. He’s a neat a stepper as. there is 
in this country.” He fetched a box out 
of his back pocket and shows us a sweet 
little yeller one. 

Pa slung his eyes on the insect which 
Oscar was holding, and it seemed like 
he’d just got an idee. 

“Fast?” he says, deep down. “That 
thing run! Why a snail could spit in his 
eye. 

Old Oscar come to a boil quick. 
“Forty dollars!” he snaps. 

And Pa pays and says, “It’s worth it!” 

Well, we raced Red Peril nine times 
after that, all along the Big Ditch, and 
you can hear to this day—yes, sir—that 
there never was a caterpillar alive could 
run like Red Peril. Pa got rich onto him. 
He allowed to buy a new team in the 
spring. If he could only’ve started a 
breed from that bug, his fortune would 
have been made. 

But soon the time come that comes 
to all caterpillars. And it goes to show 
that a man ought to be as careful of his 
enemies as he is lending money to his 
friends. 

We was hauling down the Lansing 
Kill again and we’d just crossed the 





aqueduct over Stringer Brook when the 
lock-keeper that minded it come out 
and says there was quite a lot of money 
being put up on a caterpillar they 
collected down in Rome. 


(Concluded on page 71) 
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Topay you are offered one of the 
truly great educational opportuni- 
ties of all time. And, if you grad- 
uate at mid-term, and act quickly 
afterward, your ambition for higher 
education may be fulfilled. 

Any young man who enlists in 
the new Regular Army, and serves 
90 days, one day of which must 
occur before the official termina- 
tion of World War II, is entitled to 
the remarkable educational benefits 
under the GI Bill of Rights. (A 
3-year enlistment allows you to 
choose any branch of service which 
has quotas to be filled and overseas 
theater which has openings. You 
may also enlist for 114 or 2 years.) 

As soon as you have completed 
your first three months of service 
you are entitled, after honorable 
discharge, to a year of education 
in your favorite college, trade or 


business school for which you can 
qualify. In addition, each month 
of active duty prior to the ter- 
mination of the war entitles you to 
another month of post-service edu- 
cation, up to a total of 48 months. 
Your tuition, laboratory fees, 
etc., up to $500 per ordinary 
school term will be paid by the 
government. You will receive $65 
a month living allowance; $90 a 
month if you have dependents. 


The sooner you enlist, the more 
months of service you will have to 
your credit when the war is de- 
clared ended. Meanwhile, you will 
have the Army’s own splendid 
training and experience in one or 
more of many skills and trades. 

There are many other advan- 
tages of joining the Regular Army. 
Get all the facts about it at your 
U. S. Army Recruiting Station. 
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Hf ERE is “The Ideal Teacher,” accord- 
ing to more than 1700 high school 
students participating in this Jam Ses- 
sion: 

He (or she) must be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the subject taught; be fair, 
impartial, and considerate, but use firm 
discipline in the classroom; be cheerful, 
friendly, and helpful with the students 
both in and out of the classroom; always 
be neatly dressed; have a sense of humor 
and enjoy a joke, even if it’s “on him!” 

Bécause of the number of students 
eontributing their opinions, this Jam 
Session will be split into two sections. 
Some of the best-express¢d and most 
representative are printed below; others 
will be printed in the next issue, Feb- 
ruary 3. 


- 


TODAY'S SUBJECT 
The Ideal Teacher 


My ideal teacher is a warm, under- 
standing, and real human being. He 
treats his pupils as equals, not as an 
inferior class of people who cannot 
think or talk or write properly without 

* his aid. He realizes that teachers also, 
not only pupils, make mistakes. He 
doesn’t overload his pupils with home- 
work, yet he gives them enough so that, 
at the end of the term, there is no empty 
feeling in their heads concerning his 
subject. He has a sense of humor and 
understands the younger géneration he 
teaches. He has a fair system of grad- 
ing, and shows no favoritism. He gives 
credit where credit it due. If the teacher 
is a woman, she dresses neatly and 
attractively in bright, morale-building 
clothes — no dull, drab ones! 


Helen Paczolt 
Central Sr. H. $., Johnstown, Pa. 


T like the same things in teachers that 
most students like — courtesy, kindness, 
and understanding. In other words, if 
a teacher likes the pupils, they will ap- 
preciate the teacher’s efforts. 


Ronald Emerine 
Central H. S., Pueblo, Colo. 


My ideal teacher is one who treats 
students as equals, and not as if she 
were a “divine right” tyrant. She would, 
however, know when to “get tough” 
enough to administer much-needed dis- 
tipline. She has a sense of humor, as 


The subject for the next Jam Session 
will be THE IDEAL HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENT. What are the personal qual- 
ities and characteristics which make for 
success in high school —in the class- 
room and in school activities? 

Both students and teachers are invited 
to send in their opinions on the subject 
of THE IDEAL HIGH SCHOOL STU- 
DENT. Extra space will be devoted to 
Jam Session so that she opinions of both 
may be included. 

Letters must be mailed not later than 
February 15th to Gay Head, Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., Nev York 
17, N. Y. If you do not wish your nare 
printed, please say so, but ail letters 
must be signed with name and school 
address to be eligible. — Gay Head. 


well as an ability to set her pupils at 
ease in the classroom, and be friends 
with them outside the classroom. She 
must be honest, sincere, and frank in 
dealing with students, their problems, 
and their parents. 


Bob Meeker 
Rock Island (ill.) Sr. H. S. 


. When you ask her a question she 
doesn’t gasp and say, “Why! You should 
know that! We had it in the 8th grade!” 


Gertrude Anderson 
Croton-Harmon H. S., Croton- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 
- 

We were discussing some childish 
prank which she made seem important 
but not horrible. I think she made an 
impression on all her classes for a long 
time to come, simply because she was 
able to put herself in our places, under- 
stand the things we did, and laugh at 
the things we thought were funny. She 
was a human being! 


Mary Lee Ness 
Central H. S., Red Wing, Minn. 


The ideal teacher has, above all, a 
sincere and deep interest in his profes- 
sion. If he doesn’t, he is either a bore or 
a tyrant. He should be interested in his 
pupils as individuals, not as machines, 
into which he either pours or pounds 
the technicalities of Biology or English. 
And he must, must, must have a sense 
of humor. 

Gloria Allen 
Bremerton (Wash.) H. $. 


A teacher I had in the first year of 
one of my favorite subjects expressed 
her genuine interest and enjoyment in 
teaching the subject. I believe it was 
because of ‘this that I also developed 
such an interest in the subject. Interest 
in the student is also very important, 
If the teacher seems to care whether 
or not you fail or pass, you are spurred 
cn to do the work to the best of your 
ability. 

Eleanor Lee 
Gardner (Mass.) H. $ 


Take: ‘ 

55 parts of education, 25 parts under- 
standing toward the student, 15 parts 
of humor, and 5 parts of sense of per- 
sonal appearance. 

Mix all this well, and you'll have a 
teacher who’s really swell! 


Werner Lipton 
Cooley H. S., Detroit, Mich. 


She must be worthy of respect, yet 
be friendly with the students. She must 
be tolerant, yet play fair. She must be 
willing to explain something to us, yet 
not make us feel like dumbbells. She 
must let the students feel free to express 
their views of certain points, yet not 
contradict every statement they make. 
She must be equally fair to all students, 
not have a special “teacher’s pet.” She 
must be a good friend and a good in- 
structor combined. 


Emily Mcilvenny 
New Castle (Pa.) Sr. H. S. 


Now, take Grable and Turner for looks, 
Bacal] and Lamarr for poise_ 
And make them into a teacher, 
Wouldn’t school be fun for the boys? 
No! I don’t care for a pin-up 
Or a cover girl for the Satevepost; 
The teacher I’d like for my ideal 
Is the one who teaches the most. 
David Lilly 
Shady Springs H. S., Beaver, W. Va. 


My ideal teacher enters the room 
with a smile on her face and has a 
pleasant remark with which to greet 


the class. She knows her subject ma- | 
terial and is able to present it to the 
class in an understandable and interest-~ 
ing manner. Another important quali 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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“Tops, don’t miss. 


vv’ THE BEST YEARS OF OUR LIVES 
(RKO. Produced by Samuel 
Goldwyn. Directed by William 
Wyler.) ; 


The Editors have chosen RKO’s The 


Best Years of Our Lives as their Movie- 


of-the-Month for January. This is the 
first film in many months that has even 
attempted to face real problems of to- 
day. 

It is the story of three veterans who 
come home to a changed town and 
changed times. After the war, the three 
men—a sailor, an infantry sergeant 
and a_ bombardier captain — meet 
aboard a plane heading for Boone City, 
their hometown in the Mid-West. Al- 
though the men come from different 
walks of life, they keep track of each 
other during the difficult days of their 
readjustment. Each of, the veterans has 
a different problem to solve, and each 
solves it in his own way. 

Sailor Homer Parrish (Harold Rus- 
sell) comes home minus both hands. 
Although Homer has become skillful in 
the use of mechanical hooks that re- 
place his hands, he feels embarrassed 
and tense with his childhood sweet- 
heart. Although she tries desperately to 
reassure him that her feelings have not 
changed, Homer is afraid that she pities 
rather than loves him. Harold Russell, 
who plays Homer, actually lost his own 
hands in the war; he shows a deep 
understanding of the role. 

Sergeant Al Stephenson (Fredric 
March), a banker before the war, comes 
home to a loving wife and family. But 
he feels awkward and ill at ease with 
his children, who have grown up in 
his absence. He finds it hard to return 





Harold Russell, as Homer, talks to 
__ Hoagy Carmichael about his troubles 


Se OES 


“Worthwhile. “So-so. 


to his work at the bank where he is 
under orders to be strict with GI loans. 

Captain Fred Derry (Dana An- 
drews), a former soda jerker, returns 
to find his wife running around with 
any man who will pay for her good 
time. Once Fred takes off his uniform 
and dons civilian clothes, his wife no 
longer finds him attractive. To add to 
Fred’s disillusion, he finds that, al- 
though he had the ability and courage 
to rise to a captain in the Air Corps, no 
one at home thinks he’s good enough to 
be anything but a soda jerker. 

Teresa Wright, 
Myrna Loy, Hoagy 
Carmichael, Vir- 
ginia Mayo, Cathy 
O’Donnel show up 
well in supporting 
roles as the veter- 


fi 
: 


Bo 
= 
ANON THI 40 al 


EAWOVIEORTHEWO\THES ©=ans’ friends and 
Movie - of - the-Month family. 


Dialogue in the 
film is realistic. The 
scenes in Boone 
City are so realistic 
that they might be your town or our 
town. 

There are only a few weaknesses in 
the film. It is too long and slow-paced. 
A sequence in which the middle-aged 
banker goes on a “homecoming binge” 
is prolonged and burlesqued to the point 
of being tiresome and in poor taste. 
In the difficult treatment of the sailor 
who lost his hands, the camera seems 
to focus on his mechanical hooks too 
much; the sailor himself loses character. 
He becomes simply the boy with the 
mechanical hooks. 

But all of these flaws are of second- 
ary importance beside the honesty and 
purposeful sympathy of the film as a 
whole. 


MOVIE CHECKLIST 


Drama: “““The Best Years of Our 
Lives. ““The Razor’s Edge. ““Magnifi- 
cent Doll. “The Wicked Lady. “My Broth- 
er Talks to Horses. “Undercurrent. 
vvrit’s a Wonderful Life. ~“Humor- 
esque. “Stairway to Heaven. “Swell 
Guy. 

Musical: “Till the Clouds. Roll By. 
“Song of the South. “Cross My Heart. 
“The Time, The Place, The Girl. 

Western: ““My Darling Clementine. 
“Sioux City Sue. “California. 

Comedy: “Abie’s Irish Rose. “The Per- 
fect Marriage. 


Seal for January 
is awarded to RKO 
for THE BEST YEARS 
OF OUR LIVES. 
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TO SELECT OR 
RENEW HERE'S 
ALL YOU DO! 


THE RIGHT POINT 
FOR THE 
WAY YOU WRITE 


Esterbrook has the 
right idea for a fountain pen, 
Esterbrook gives you a choice 
of 33 different points so your 
Esterbrook Pen will match your 
handwriting exactly. 


And the point of any Esterbrook — 
Pen is renewable! You can put in 
a new point any time yours is dam- 
aged ... and in just a second, 


Csterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 


























Short Shots 


Al Schacht, the'baseball clown, claims 
his grandpa was a big leaguer, too. One 
.day an opposing pitcher hit Gramps 
gp the head with a pitch. The ball made 
a loud “c-l-u-n-k” and then sailed over 
the fence for a home run. 

Nonsense, you say? How could a 
man hit a ball over the fence with his 
head? “Well,” claims Al, “Grandpa had 
bats in his belfry!” 

Paul Dorsey, of Springfield, Mass., 
wants me to settle an argument. He bet 
a friend that “Snooks” Dowd, of Lehigh 
University, made the longest run in foot- 
ball history. Paul doesn’t remember 
exactly how far “Snooks” ran, but he 
does recall something about “Snooks” 
running the wrong way. “Please clear 
this up for me,” Paul pleads. 

O.K., pal, here’s the way the story 
appears in the All-Sports Record Book: 
“Snooks Dowd ran 210 yards for a 
touchdown, Lehigh vs. Lafayette. He 
ran in the wreng direction, circled 
around the goal posts and ran back 
again the length of the field.” 


Ah, we now know the secret of 
U.C.L.A.’s success under its new foot- 
ball coach, Bert LaBrucherie. When 
the Uclans dress for a game, there is no 
excitement, no tension. The boys are 
cool, calm and collected. How does 
LaBrucherie do it? Simple—with a 
victrola! 

He puts on juke box favorites, 
rhumbas, congas, torch songs. The boys 
sing as they climb into their gear. Some 
whistle — they do everything but worry 
about the game. That, people, spells 
p-s-y-c-h-o-l-o-g-y. 

Doreen Crofts, of Firth, Idaho, tells 
me her class had a pow-wow on track 
records and wants to know the pole 
vaulting record of the world and who 
holds it. 

It’s 15 ft. 7% in., made by Cornelius 
Warmerdam in 1942. Warmerdam is the 
only vaulter in history who has ever 
cleared 15 feet — and he’s done it nearly 
60 times! 

Talk about screwy baseball plays. 
Here’s one that takes the cake. Mike 
Grady, third baseman of the 1895 
Giants, tried to field a ground ball. He 
fumbled it, enabling the runner to 
reach first. Then Grady made a wild 
peg to first, allowing the runner to 
reach second. 

The first baseman recovered the ball 
and threw to Grady to head off the 











Didnt your mother ever rel - 
you about SWITH BROTHERS? 









" COUGHING IS OFFENSIVE! 


Go after offensive minor 
coughs due to colds or smok- 
ing at the first scratchy 
“tickle.” Get Smith Brothers 
famous black Cough Drops, a scientific 
prescription-type formula of proven cough- 
relief ingredients used for years by the 
medical profession. They bring quick, long- 
lasting relief 3 important ways: 1. Ease 
throat tickle. 2. Soothe raw, irritated 
membranes. 3. Help loosen phlegm. 

Safe! No narcotics. Let children enjoy 
freely. Now in greatest demand of 99 year 
history. A boon to smokers, Buy @ packs 





Here’s 3-Way Relief: 


today, one for pocket, one for bedside 
—if night coughs strike. 














runner for third. The ball b 
the runner, but Grady fumbled it. 
ball rolled away and Grady scramble 
for it as the runner streaked for hous 
Yep, you guessed it — Grady threw the 
ball over the catcher’s head. : 

Results: No hits, one run and four 
errors by Grady on one play! 

Howie Fronk, of Oneida Junior High, 
Schenectady, N. Y., says he’s a Notre 
Dame fan and wants me to write about 
the Fighting Irish. I'll say this — I think 
Notre Dame was the country’s No. ] 
team last season and will continue to 
remain No. | until at least 1949. Coach 
Frank Leahy has so many talented 
players that his second team could prob- 
ably lick the first teams of most of the 
nation’s colleges. 












Herb Canfield, of Bolair, West Vir-: 


ginia, would appreciate an article about 
Doc Blanchard, the Army fullback. “I 


think he is one of the greatest fullbacks § . 


in the game’s history,” says Herb. 

I think so, too. That’s why I’ve writ- 
ten up Doc three times the past two 
years. The question these days is: “Will 
Doe and his buddy, Glenn Davis, resign 
from the Army and play pro football 
next season?” Both pro leagues are after 
the Army touchdown twins. 

Coach G. F. Liegerot, of Christian 
Brothers School, Sacramento, Calif., 
writes that “Christian Brothers claims 
the honor of being the most poorly 
equipped school in America. With 85 
candidates for football, we must con- 
duct our training with just two footballs, 
no blocking or tackling dummies, no 
charging sled and just one coach. 

“To top it off, we have not bought 
a single pair of football pants in several 
years. Those we have are sewed, 
patched and taped up so much they 
look more like potato sacks than pants. 

“How did we do last season? We won 
all our 11 games!” 


—HeERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 








Sat. Bre. Post © 
“Put it in second, Jack; I'm a kid 
who loves the wind in her hair.” 
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Death of Red Peril 
- (Concluded) 


Well, Pa went in and got out Red 
Peril and tried him out. He was fat arid 
his start was a mite slower, but he made 
great speed once he got going. 

By what happened after, we might 
have known that we'd meet up with 
that caterpillar at Number One Lock; 
but there wasn’t a sign of Buscerck, and 
Pa was so excited at racing Red Peril 
again that I doubt if he noticed where 
he was at all. 

“Who owns this-here caterpillar I’ve 
been hearing about?” Pa asks. “Where 
is he? Why don’t he bring out his pore 
contraption?” 

A feller says he’s in the shanty. 

“What’s his name?” asks Pa. 

“Martin Henry’s running him. He’s 
called the Horned Demon of Rome.” 

“Dinged if.I ever thought to see him 
at my time of life,” says Pa, and he goes 
in. When he entered the shanty the 
men there let out a great howdy, and 
when Pa put down Red Peril’s box on 
the table, they give a mammoth shout 
and crowded around. And well they 
might when Red Peril climbed out. Yes, 
sir! 

You can tell that caterpillar’s a 
thoroughbred. He’s shining right down 
to the foot of each hair. He’s round, but 
he ain’t too fat. He don’t look as supple 
as he used to, but the folks can’t tell 
that. 

Pa waited for the admiration to die 
down, and then he lays out his money, 
and says to Martin Henry, “Let’s see 
your ring-boned swivel-hocked imita- 
tion of a bug.” 

Martin answers, “Well, he ain’t much 
to look at, maybe, but you'll be sur- 
prised to see him push along.” 

And he lays down the dangest lump 
of worm you ever set your eyes on. It’s 
the kind of insect a man might expect 
to see in a furrin’ land. It’s about two 
and a half inches long and stands only 
half a thumb-nail at the shoulder. It’s 
green and hairless as an egg, and it 
crouches down squinting around at Red 
Peri]. It ain’t natural nor refined to look 
at such a bug, let alone race it. 

The crowd didn’t say much, having 
more money on the race than ever be- 
fore: so much money that even Pa com- 
menced to be serious. Well, they put 
em in the ring together, and Red Peril 
kept over his side with a sort of intelli- 
gent dislike. He was the brainiest article 
in the caterpillar line I ever knowed. 
The other one just hunkered down with 
amean look in his eyes. 

The ring come off, and Pa and Mar- 
tin. Henry sunk their needles—at least 
almost sunk them—for just then 





Them standing close to the course seen 


Horned Demon sink his horns into 











the back end of Red Peril. If a needle 
made him start, you can think what 
them two horns did for him. He cleared 
twelve inches in one jump, but then he 
sot right down, trembling. 

“Foul,” yells Pa, “my ’pillar’s fouled.” 

But it wasn’t allowed. The Horned 
Demon commenced walking to the cir- 
cle—he couldn’t move much faster than 
a barrel can roll uphill, but he was get- 
ting there. We all seen then that Red 
Peril was dying and we was losing the 
race. Pa stood there kind of foamy in 
his beard, and the water running right 
out of both eyes. It’s an awful thing to 
see a big man cry in public. But Ned 
saved us. He figured, with the money 
he.had on him, he’d make him win if 
he could. 

He leans over Red Peril’s ear, and he 
shouts: 

“My Cripus, you’ve gone and dropped 
the butter!” 

Something got into that caterpillar’s 
brain, dying as he was, and he let out 
the smallest squeak of hollering fright 
I ever oral to a caterpillar make. 
There was a convulsion got into him, 
and he gave a bound. My holy! How 
that caterpillar did rise up. When he 
come down again, he was stone dead, 
but he lay with his chin across the line 
He’d won the race. The Horned Demon 
was only halfway to the line... . 

Well, we won. But I think Pa’s heart 
was busted by the squeal he heard Red 
Peril make when he died. He couldn’t 
abide Ned’s face after that, though he 
knowed Ned had saved the day for him. 
But he put Red Peril’s carcase in his 
pocket with the money and walked out. 

And there he seen Buscerck standing 
at the sluices. Pa looked at him. The 
sheriff - was alongside Buscerck and 
Oscar Snipe on the other side. 

“Who owns the Horned Demon?” 
says Pa. 

“Me,” says Buscerck with a sneer. 
“He may have lost, but he done a good 
job doing it.” - 

Pa walks right up to him. 

“I’ve got another forty dollars in my 
pocket,” he says, and he hit him hard. 

Buscerck’s boots showed a minute. 
Pretty soon they let down the water 
and pulled him out. The sheriff was 
worried. He says to Oscar Snipe, “Had 
I ought to arrest Will?” (Meaning Pa.) 

Oscar was a sporting man. He 
couldn’t abide low dealing. He looks at 
Buscerck there, and says, “Water never 
hurt a man. It keeps his hide from 
cracking.” 

So they let Pa alone. I guess they 
didn’t think it was safe to have a man 
in jail who would cry about a cater- 
pillar. But then they hadn’t lived along- 
side of Red Peril like us. 

Reprinted from Mostly Canallers and 
The Atlantic: Monthly, by permission of 
Little, Brown & Co. and the author. 
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Tips 
on 
Tennis 


Bobby, Riggs 


The first step for anyone who wishes to 
become a successful tournament or match 
player is to develop a sound, all-court 
game. 





° 


- 


The 3 basic strokes that are the 


foundation of a good tennis game ares 

1. The forehand drive, 2. The back- 
hand drive, 3. The service or overhead. 

Make up your mind right now to 
master these three fundamental strokes 
and give your game a good start. 

Plenty of practice is the answer! 

Here are some tips you'll always find 
useful: “Always change a losing gamel” 

By that | mean a change of pace. If 
you have been forcing, and piling up 
errors—reverse your attack—slow down, 
keep the ball in play and let the other 
fellow make the mistakes. 

Of course the opposite must be true, 
“Never change a winning game.” 

The selection of your racket is mighty 
important. Remember, correct equipment 
helps your game. Top ranking stars 
among amateurs and professionals 
choose Wilson “Strata-Bow” rackets. For 
a winning combination play Wilson and 


play the best. More later— You 


ante al 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
(A Wilson & Co. Inc. Subsidiary) 


(Bobby Riggs is retained as a member of Wilson Advisory Stag) 


It’s Wilson today in sports equipmesit 
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For Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 
Scholastic Magazines accept stamp Sovertamaaete 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp 
Our readers are advised to read an gow = Be 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If Lg 
advertisement oar pend the word ‘ovals,’ 
stamp dealer wil! send you in oaeiion to = 
free stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as .’approvals.”’ 
Each of these “apprbval’’ stamps has a price clearly 
marked If you keep any of the “approval” stamps 
you must pay for them and return the ones you 
do not wish to buy. If you do not intend to 
buy any of the “approval” stamps return them 
promptly, being careful to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 


jy 310.00 WORTH OF 
wow!! FUN — ONLY 10>! 


< 
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What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 FOREIGN STAMPS 


—just as oreign missions, other 
> dase y wfies South America, Philippines, 
French, Cape Juby, Palestine, etc., including, air- 
ve tamps worth up to 50¢ and 
iven for 10c to serious 
customer, money back 


VATICAN CITY!) 


Four varieties of Vatican City 


(world’s smallest country) including 
ait of Pope Pius! Also stamps 

‘om Afghanistan, = nn Libia, 
Macao, Palestine, Liechten- 
stein, San Marine, =" many other 
Interesting countries. All together 
48 different stamps, total catalog 
price ever $2.50! — only [0¢ to ap- 
preval applicants. write today! 


Methuen Stamp Service, Dept. 215, Lawrence, Mass. 


“STAMP FINDER’! 


gags? --VALUABLE —y4 FINDER! Sond 








ants enc! 3c Aa. AG; 
=e lst mriesing 25 
GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 


POSITIVELY Greatest Offer — 
Latest Scott's International $6.00 Stamp Album— 
tevering entire World, — 36,000 illustrated, 


deseriptive spaces; Seott’s 1947 Standard $6.00 Cata- 

logues ‘“‘Philately’s eaetepetide Bice te appll- 

tants for Foreign Approvals becoming customers. 
PLYMOUTH, Dept. A 24, Bell, California 

















58 DIFFERENT STAMPS 5¢ 


inctating Seychelles, oo Cree. Bio. 
Giant, Midget, Diamond, & Queer & 
Se with ba ga 
SETS & SUPPLIES FREE TO CUSTOMERS. 
REGENT, 316 Flatbush Ave., B’kiyn 17, N. Y., Dept. SO 














LOOK! FREE aS FRENCH PACKET 
New S Gaea| Miquelon. 

Chad, birennenn agascar, ee # nch India, pie Zealand, 

» French Oceania, Reunion, “sey Coast, Ja- 
maica, etc. More than 40 intriguing sta 
proval applicants sending 5c to cover citing costs. 
INDEPENDENT STAMP MART 

842 Broadway Dept. 8 Everett (49), Mass. 





ADEN To ZANZIBAR 
40 DIFFERENT British Empire from ADEN 
to ZANZIBAR a. CYPRUS, MALTA, 
DOMINICA and others. ONLY 5c with epuaevels. 
LYMAN CO., Sop Ea en RA -¢.8 


11 DIFFERENT STAMPS 





including Commemoratives, Charities, 
Airmail, Surcharges, Sets. etc. Only 
3¢ to Approval Buyers. 


BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. K, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Colonies, British, Dutch, French, Portuguese; 
strange, little known countries; Primitives, Canni- 
bals, etc. All for 3c to APPROVAL BUYERS. 


DIXIE STAMP CO. Dept. 12. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 














ABSOLUTELY FREE i 
ieish Commemorative Collection, § er 
including Dramatic Easter Rebel- BF 
lien Issue to Approval Applicants. & e 
RAYMAX, 129-A William Street, New York City 








VIKINGS PICTURED 
ON ICELAND’S STAMPS 





Courtesy of Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 


Icelanders spell the name of their 
country “Island,” as you can see from 
two of Iceland’s postage stamps shown 
above. Proud of their Viking ancestty, 
Icelanders enjoy stories and pictures of 
the days one thousand and more years 
ago. 

The stamp at the left is one of a set 
issued in 1930 on the 1000th anniver- 
sary of the founding of Iceland’s par- 
liament, called the Althing. This stamp 
shows a Viking funeral. Another stamp 
in the same set pictures the first Althing 
in session. 

The stamp at the right pictures the 
Norseman, Thorfinn Karlsenfni, who 
founded a settlement in Vineland, 
which is believed to have been some- 
where along the coast of New England. 
Karlsenfni came after Leif Erickson. 





Jam Session 
(Concluded) 


which my ideal teacher possesses is 
that she understands teen-agers and be- 
lieves in their ideas. Last, but not least, 
she has these personal characteristics: 
a neat appearance, a nice personality, 
a good sense of humor, and most of all 
—she is reasonably sympathetic if you 
just couldn’t get your homework done 
the night before! 


Norma Dawley 
Fairmont H. S., Dayton, Ohio 


My ideal is one who explains the 
lesson but doesn’t throw the whole book 
at you with every assignment! 

Boyd Maninger 
Kellington (Kan.) H. S. 


He has a simplicity and a directnéss 
that makes anything he says sound 
logical and appropriate. He is gifted 
with a sense of humor but can, when 
necessary, ask for and obtain attention. 

Bettie Jean Clark 


Polytechnic Sr. H. S., 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


To sum it all up, a teacher must be 
intelligent, unprejudiced, neat, con- 
genial, tolerant, and, most of all, ad- 
ptrable! 


Lydia French 
Rogers H. S., Newport, R. I. 


Perhaps the most important quality 
an ideal teacher must have is that of 


knowledge, but a teacher must 
times forget her position and 
whatever the occasion calls for. 
needs the ability to be friend, adviser, 
mother, and even doctor, in some ip 
stances, during her career. 


Dallas Earl Beddingfiel 
Henderson (N. C.) H. §, 


She keeps her temper well unde 
contro] at all times, and understands 
the difficulties and problems of he 
students. 

Lillian Rhodes 
Wolf Lake (Ill.) Com. H.§ 
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Enroll Now 
First 2 years of Standard College 
in 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
LIBERAL ARTS & 
PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
* 

Small Classes—individual Attention 
APPROVED BY FLA. STATE BD. OF ED. 
DORMITORIES — CO-EDUCATIONAL 
Catalog on Request 


RIDDLE , 
Inter-American COLLEGE 


137 Coral Way Coral Gables, Fla. 











Sentonrs... 





NO INVESTMENT NEEDED 


Here’s something all your classmates will 
really go for! Be Photo-Craft’s represent- 
ative for excitingly different “friendship” 
photos copied from graduation portraits. « 
They'll catch on fast, they’re a steal at 
$1.50 a dozen. And you keep 50c on every 
order. You'll make scores of sales just 
between classes! 
FREE samples! FREE outfit! 
put you on the way to all the extra cash 
you need. Write TODAY ! 

OHIO 


PHOTO-CRAFT CANTON |, 
—MINT BRITISH ¢ COLONIALS 


Superb mint Islands, Grenada, 
Turks, Caicos, phi 
tion just 2c to taeroaase our famous approvals to you. 


VIKING STAMP COMPANY 
130-X Clinton St. Brooklyn 2, M. ¥. 























ae Fg Sa ot sages Sm 
Sat MMlustrated lets Included. 
Ss. W. 












Sell _your School assmates the best 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in 
country. Lowest pri ‘ered. Wi 
ay commiastons, Monthly = 


ing 1 
gr. re. Hurry! Write CRAFT-CARD JARD SPECIALTIES, ‘Box 





— ings and ees neers aaa Ss! 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable 
Pins, 3é up. Write today for free ca’ 

Dept. P. Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 





















































SENIORS: su, 


vour clase 
Al 





le. kit. ods 
PRINTCRAFT, 1425 E. Elm St., 
ton 5, Pa. 
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Waste Not — 


A Scotch traveling salesman, held up 
the Orkney Islands by a bad storm, 
telegraphed to his firm in Aberdeen: 
“Marooned here by storm. Wire in- 
structions.” 

The reply came: “Start summer vaca- 


tion as from yesterday.” 
Balance Sheet 


Prescription 


In Palm Springs, just for a laugh, 
Groucho Marx phoned the weather bu- 
reau and asked: “How about a shower 
tonight?” “Definitely,” the voice replied, 
‘if you need one take one!” 


Hy Gardner, Parade 


Don‘t Mess the Middle 


There’s a painter working on Simcoe 
Street in Winnipeg’s West End who 
combines a knowledge of his craft with 
a good insight into human nature. He 
posted a sign which reads: “Wettest 
paint you ever saw: test on edge, 


please.” 
AP 


S. O. S. 


The most logical “boner” we've run 
across was made recerftly by a laborer 
in applying for a factory job. He strug- 
gled through an application form and 
came to the query: “Person to notify 
in case af accident?” He wrote: “Any- 
body in sight!” 

This Week 


Tasty Morsel 


Moruer: “Now, Junior, be a good 
boy and say ‘Ah-h-h,’ so the doctor can 
get his finger out of your mouth.” 

Balance Sheet 


Drowned Ashore 


Warrer: “May I help you with that 
soup, sir?” 

SarLon: “What do you mean, help 
me? I don’t need any help.” 

Warrer: “Sorry, from the sound I 
thought you might wish to be dragged 


ashore.” 
Balance Sheet 


Tense Moment 


A high school student handed in the 
following as the principal parts of a 
Latin verb: 

“Slippeo, slippere, falli, bumpus.” 

The returned paper read: 


“Fallio, failere, flunco, suspendum.” 
School Activities 


Herald That! 


Once when James Gordon Bennett, 
Jr., was guiding the destinies of the 
New York Herald, he issued a strict 
edict that under no circumstances 
should the name “Herald” appear ex- 
cept in italics. 

One printer really showed his un- 
flinching obedience to the order, when, 
during the holiday season, he set up 
a Christmas program announcement 
with the following item: 

“Hark the Herald Angels Sing.” 


Christian Science Monitor 
They‘re Funny That Way 


A school advertised: “Short course 
in Accounting for women.” 

Next day a note reached the school’s 
president. It read: “There is NO ac- 


counting for women.” 
Voiceways 


Double Trouble 


The chief constable of a small town 
was also an expert veterinary surgeon. 
One night the telephone bell rang. The 
chiet constable’s wife answered. 

“Is that Mr. Jenkins?” asked an agi- 
tated voice. 

“Do you want my husband in his 
capacity as veterinary surgeon or as 
chief constable?” 

“Both, madam,” came the reply. “We 
can’t get our bulldog to open his mouth 
and there’s a burglar in it.” 


Voiceways 
’ 


Worked ‘Up 


A shabbily-dressed fellow knocked on 
the door of the little farmhouse and 
pleaded for some task which might earn 
him a much-needed meal. “Clear out!” 
shouted the farmer’s wife. “I ain’t got 
no wood to chop. There ain’t nothing 
you can do around here.” 

“Pardon me, madam,” the man re- 
plied with quiet dignity. “How about 
a few lessons in grammar?” 

Coronet 


Skin Deep 


The youthful mountaineer had just 
been brought into court and sentenced 
for breach of the peace. Testimony 
showed that he had done some feud- 
ing featured by his adept handling of 
a knife. 

After the trial, his grizzled old father 
stood with a group of cronies, on the 
courthouse lawn. “I swear,” he said, “I 
don’t know whar that boy gits all his 
meanness. Now, you take me —I never 
stuck a knife deep in nobody.” 


Industrial News Review 


He Needs It 


“Eat your spinach, child. Don’t you 
know it puts firm, white teeth in your 
mouth?” 

“Then feed it to grandpa.” 


Balance Sheet 




















































FIGHT 


INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 





JANUARY 15-30 





$2.25 each. x 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
112A Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Prices subject to 20% Federal Sales Tax 


AVIATION 


the career 
for you 











It’s not too soon for you to be thinking seriously 
about getting into the mechanical end of avia- 
tion. An air-minded world p exciting job 
opportunities to the trained mechanic. 





Roosevelt Aviation School can prepare you in 
24 weeks to become a CAA licensed Airplane or 
Engine Mechanic—or both in 48 weeks. Inten- 
sive course combines on-the-job training, lec- 
tures. You learn by. doing. Modern equipment. 
Licensed instructors. Graduates must be at least 
18 to qualify for CAA license. 


After high school, study where planes fly—at 


famous Roosevelt Field—and enter aviation as a 
li d h Send pon today. 
i 


Next Classes May 26, July 7 
AVIATION 


ROOSEVELT <2. 001 


MINEOLA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


ec ctheeaten.) :atiggabsatc tea ens mena 
ROOSEVELT AVIATION SCHOOL 

I Hangar 35, Mineola, L.1., N. Y. 

i Id like to know how | can become a licensed 
Engine ( ) or Airplane ) Mechanic in six 

A months or both ( ) in weeks. 
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y NAME 
I. ADDRESS 































He’s the neatest dresser on the campus. But how, you might ask, 
does he find time to choose his threads so carefully? Easy! He 
does his homework on a Royal Portable—and saves lots of 
time and effort for other activities. Royal’s ease of operation 
adds speed to neat writing! 


Comic 


Keeps ’em rolling in the aisles with his gags—and it’s his own 
material, too! As soon as he thinks them up, he puts them down 
on paper—with his Royal Portable. Royal’s special features— 
“Magic” Margin, “Touch Control,” and Finger-Flow Keyboard— 
make typing so easy you get your flash thoughts written in a jiffy! 


Dreamboat 


The cutie of the campus has a brain in her head, too. Won’t have 
any portable but a Royal! Why, it’s the standard typewriter in 
portable size ...so easy to shift to an office typewriter! Besides 
typing her own homework, she takes on tasks like typing themes 
for others. On a Royal Portable, it’s no work at all! 


Speak to the folks immediately about what a Royal Portable can 
do for you. Tell them how it can help your school work . . . is a 
blessing in college . . . how it can help:select a fine job in later life. 
Royal’s Self Teacher makes learning touch-typing a cinch! Get a 
sturdy, work-saving Royal. See your Royal dealer today! 


ROYAL 


PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
Portable Size 


. 
“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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Off the Press 





New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


The Westward Crossings. (Balboa, Mac- 
kenzie, Lewis and Clark), by Jean- 
ette Mirsky. Knopf, 1946. 365 pp., 
$4. 

The explorers who move through the 
pages of this scholarly and readable 
volume are leaders of three episodes in 
one story — the penetration and explora- 
tion of the North American continent. 
The motives which inspired the epic dis- 
coveries of Balboa, Mackenzie, and 
Lewis and Clark were “Gold for the 
Crown,” “Furs for the Company,” and 
“Commerce for the Nation. The effect 
of the explorations on the mother coun- 
tries, the territories uncovered, the na- 
tive populations, and the men who 
moved across the continent are inter- 
woven in a durable and brightly col- 
ored fabric which throws new light on 
United States and Canadian history. 

Social studies teachers will find in 
this volume much material to illuminate 
lessons in the colonial period and the 
Jeffersonian era. But the style and im- 
plications of the facts presented are be- 
yond the understanding of most high 
school students. 


Nothing to Fear. Selected Addresses of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 1932- 
1945. edited by B. D. Zevin. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1946, 470 pp., $3.75. 


This is a collection of 60 addresses, 
with background notes by the editor, 
which record the fourteen-year relation- 
ship between the people and F.D.R. 
The speeches are remarkable for the 
simplicity with which they lay bare the 
complex domestic and foreign problems 
which beset the New Deal administra- 
tion in peace and war. 

English teachers can utilize quota- 
tions from the book to demonstrate the 
art by which the difficult may be made 
understandable. Social studies teachers 


can vitalize units on economic history, 


social problems, and foreign affairs dur- 
ing the battle against depression and 
the war against Fascism. 


Ideas Have Legs, by Peter Howard. 
Coward-McCann, 1946. 184 pp., 
$2.50. 


This is a highly personal autobiogra- 
phy of a British newspaperman, enliv- 
ened by the author’s experiences since 
World War I. Included are his opin- 
ions of European leaders whom he re- 


® g@ards as having waged a war of ideas 
More fundamental than a war of arms. 





This is the highly controversial Ox- 
ford Group Movement (Moral Re- 
armament), founded by the Rev. Dr. 
Frank Buchman. Howard believes that 
only a return to primary Christianity 
will make possible a permanent victory 
over the tendencies represented by 
Voltaire, Marx, and Hitler. In advo- 
cating a God-controlled State he seems 
to ignore any practical approach to the 
realities of a world dominated by na- 
tionalism and groping for security. 


The Improvement of Teaching in Sec- 
ondary Schools (Revised edition), 
by Frank A. Butler. Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1946. 399 pp., $3.50. 


Dr. Butler’s experience as a teacher 
and principal in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools has made him an enemy 
of verbalism in the classroom. He has 
tried to prevent teaching from becom- 
ing mechanical and routine by stat- 
ing clearly the objectives which teach- 
ers should have in mind. These include 
emphasis upon unitary rather than 
fragmentary learning and psychologi- 
cally sound self-activity by pupils. 

There are chapters on theory and 
practice in this volume, illustrated with 
new examples from all subject fields. 
Bibliographies at the ends of chapters 
tap current literature in periodical and 
book form. 

Beginning teachers will find the book 
useful if taken in small doses. Exper- 
ienced teachers will find the chapters 
on “diagnostic and remedial teaching” 
and “self-activity” short cuts to the best 
which has been said on the subjects. 


Via Western Express and Stagecoach, 
by Oscar O, Winther. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. 158 pp., $3. 


When the history of transportation 
is written from the atomic vantage- 
point, a small but significant niche will 
still have to be found for the horse- 
drawn coaches which linked California 
to the nation in the roaring ‘fifties 
and ’sixties. With gold at the end of 
the rainbow, all sorts of people 
clamored for fast transportation. The 
need was filled by the Wells Fargo 
Express Company, the Butterfield 
Stages, the Pony Express, Russell, 
Majors and Waddell, and other rival 
lines. 

In a handsomely printed and illus- 
trated book, Dr. Winther, Professor of 
History at the University of Indiana, 
has told the exciting story, with em- 


phasis upon the more human and pic- 
turesque aspects of overland transpor- 
tation before rails knit the West coast 
to the East. Contemporary manuscripts, 
periodicals, court records, timetables, 
and broadsides have made possible an 
authentic history enlivened by a rac- 
ing pen. 
High school history teachers can send 
their students to this volume for sup- 
plementary reading and reports on the 
Gold Rush of 1848. There is a wealth 
of background material which teachers 
can mine with profit. 


Eisenhower Speaks, edited by H. S. 
Bagger. Inter-Allied Publications, 45 
West 45th St.. N. Y. 19. 50c. 


General Eisenhower's modesty was 
placed on record when he first landed 
in England and remarked: “This \ a2 
isn’t being fought to make a hot-shot 
out of Ike Eisenhower.” 

After every war a military leader 
emerges as a potential political leader. 
Since the General is being spoken 
about openly by both parties as a 
possible Presidential nominee, his past 
statements are of interest. The book- 
let is a good introduction to the Gen- 
eral. There is one statement which 
politicians are probably pondering. On 
June 22, 1945, Eisenhower said: “In 
the strongest language you can com- 
mand, you can state that I have no 
political ambitions at all. . . .” 


Magazine Checklist 


The following list of interesting gen- 
era) articles from current periodicals 
may suggest to teachers some special 
student assignments that will correlate 
classroom work with the outside read- 
ing. 

Harper’s: The Anxious West; The West 
Against Itself, by Bernard De Voto, 
Dec. 1946, Jan. 1947. 

Fortune: The Supreme Court: 1947, by 
Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., Jan. 1947. 

Rotarian: Lights for Latin America 
(electric power), by Mariano Ospina 
Perez, president, Republic of Colom- 
bia, Jan. 1947. 

Yale Review: Britain Under Planning, 
by John Chamberlain, Winter, 1947, 
Saturday Evening Post: Byrnes Grows 

Up to His Job, by Beverly Smith, 

Jan. 4, 1947. 

They're Learning About Us the Hard 

Way (young foreigners are studying 

America at first hand), Jan. 4, 1947, 
Life: The West Indies; again they offer 

Americans a paradise of lush beauty, 

Dec. 30, 1946. 

Nature: “Thar She Blows!” (whaling), 
by Ivan T. Sanderson, Jan. 1947. 

Nature: That Wonderful Coconut, by 
Wilmon Menard, Jan. 1947. 


OURS for the asking @@™ 


, THESE attractive incentives to student prog- 
ress in Social Studies are ready to come 
‘to you as soon as we receive your con- 
firmed, or definite, order for the new term. 


FOR SUBSCRIBERS TO SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


(Combined or Social Studies Editions) 


This handsome bronze Award Key 
is supplied to the teacher for pres- 
entation to student in each subscrib- 
ing class who makes the greatest 
progress in Social Studies each se- 
mester, as determined by the weekly 
quizzes printed in the magazines. Dis- 
tinctive in design, representing real 
achievement, it is a pin that is proudly 
worn by every possessor. It is ideal 
for class or school assembly presenta- 
tion. One key is supplied with the first 

20 subscriptions. An extra key is 

supplied with each additional 30 

Sg! subscriptions 


ay Ao 
at 


These very popular and time- gone bad ity, 
tested incentive materials are an & 
outstanding stimulus to progress 

in Social Studies among pupils 

in the upper elementary and 
lower high school grades. They 
include a colorful Classroom Wall 
Chart, individual Student Mem- 
bership-Score Cards, Award 
Stamps, and a Citizenship Certifi- 

cate for presentation to the stu- 

dent making greatest progress in 

the weekly quizzes printed in 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. 


If you have not already sent in your final or con- 
firming order, let us have it at your earliest con- 
venience so that we may send you the materials 
to which your subscription entitles you. 





News and 
NOTES 


Milwaukee Schools Report. An} 
creasing number of school systems } 
improving their public relations by pt 
lishing annual reports which preg 
pictorially the achievements of 
schools for the year. From Patterns 
Processes, the Milwaukee report (1§ 
1946), is attractively presented on 
paper. Text and pictures show 
translation of educational patterns i 
teaching and learning processes, 
phasis is placed upon innovations 
the Milwaukee public school syst 
which has a staff of 2300 teachers} 
serve 69,000 pupils. Improve 
have been made in guidance se 
and a 9B orientation program has b 
developed. A work experience prog) 
in which students spend part of 
time in actnal jobs where they 
paid beginners’ wages is apparel 
destined to become an essential g 
of the secondary school program. | 

Among the most recent services) 
teachers and pupils is the developm 
and distribution 9f book kits for re 
ing units in the elementary gra 
“Ninety-two of these kits on the m 
popular subjects for unit reading 
available out of the Central of 
Eskimos, Lincoln, inventors, stars —| 
among the subjects covered. Each 
contains from 40 to 60 books and 
been developed out of bibliograp 
compiled by several teachers on | 
basis of successful classroom use. 
vision is made in each kit-for a 
range of reading ability.” 

U.N. Poster. A poster, 38 x 25 ine 
based upon the preamble to 
Charter of the United Nations, is a 
able free to teachers. It vividly ¢ 
pares in picture form a world at pé 
and a world ravaged by atomic 
Every classroom should have orié 
these posters prominently displa 
The pictures and accompanying § 
planations are of such size that t 
are visible from the back of the ra 
(General Mills, Inc., Public Se 
Dept., Minneapolis 15, Minn.) 

Building a Library. In these da 
paper shortages and high produ 
costs it is comforting to know that 
can still acquire a respectable libs 
ot 388 books at a cost of 25c a vol 
This is the number of titles in the] 
price range reported in print in 
new (seventh) edition of the Catala 
of Reprints in Series: 1946 (168 
$3.50 with 1947 Supplement, H. 
Wilson Company, N. Y. 52, N. 
The catalogue locates approxim 
4,000 reprints. There is a listing by 
and author and by publisher and 
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